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COMMENT 


The Papered Cracks 
The worsening of Anglo-American relations has been checked 
by Sir Winston Churchill’s visit to Washington, but there 
is no evidence that there has been any real and lasting 
reconciliation between the Far Eastern policies of the two 
countries. The differences go too deep to be overcome merely 
by the transient emotional effect of an appeal by a personality 
who can always be sure of a personal success in the United 
States — and in any case he is hardly likely to be available much 
longer in a leading official capacity to perform this particular 
service for his country. The real trouble is that Far Eastern 
affairs drive Britain and America apart as much as European 
affairs bring them together; the degree of their co-operation, 
therefore, depends not so much on general mutual attitudes as 
on the location of emphasis in international relations — whether 
it is the problems of Europe or those of the Far East that 
principally command attention. 

The crucial question in policy is not what one desires, but 
the price one is prepared to pay — or the risk one is prepared to 
take. British and French statesmen would undoubtedly like to 
halt the spread of Communism in South-East Asia, but they are 
unwilling to take extreme measures to do so. If the pressure 
becomes too strong, they will yield and abandon the field 
rather than risk a major armed struggle. France has sacrificed 
many thousands of her soldiers in the prolonged warfare in 
Indo-China, but no French Cabinet has ever prosecuted this 
war as though victory were a vital matter, and the British 
would probably by this time have found reasons for with- 
drawing from Malaya if they had had to undergo there a half 
of the strain endured by the French. Neither Britain nor France 
are ready to divert a substantial part of their all-too-scanty 
military forces from their vital strategic sphere in Europe to 
reinforce their positions in the Far East to the extent necessary 
for winning a major war. And since in the last resort they are 
unable or unwilling to defend their Far Eastern territories and 
interests by force against hostile attack, these territories and 
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interests tend to become hostages in the enemy’s hands. From 
being the dominant imperial powers disposing of the affairs of 
weak and passive Asian peoples, Britain and France have now 
become ‘retreaters’ seeking desperately to save by conciliation, 
concessions, flattery and inducements some residue of posses- 
sions they can no longer hold. There is an exquisite irony in 
this situation which the future historian may be able to enjoy, 
but in the present state of world politics it is much too danger- 
ous to be appreciated with such detachment. The French and 
British stakes in Indo-China, Hong Kong and Malaya are 
liabilities rather than assets for the global diplomacy of ‘con- 
tainment’; they are the cause of weak and vacillating policies 
in which even defensive pacts are decried because they might 
‘provoke’ Peking (or Delhi) and have an adverse effect on 
super-delicate negotiations. There is annoyance when such an 
attitude is called ‘appeasement’, but it is only necessary to 
compare the firmness of the Western stand at Berlin, where the 
three Powers were united in their will to resist further Soviet 
encroachments in Europe, with the course of the Geneva 
conference, where negotiations have taken place in the shadow 
of French military defeat. 

But, of course, it is not only France that wishes to quit the 
field of battle, or Britain that refuses to intervene; the United 
States also has refrained from intervention, when directly 
confronted with the decision, and it may seem, therefore, that 
European and American policies are at least unified in a 
common will not to fight. The Americans, however, blame 
France and Britain for their own failure to intervene; the 
French are held responsible because of their refusal to grant 
full independence to Vietnam, and the British because of their 
refusal to join in an intervention. In fact, the considerations 
affecting President Eisenhower’s decision appear to have been 
rather more complicated. Even if the French had done all that 
Washington required in the matter of Vietnamese indepen- 
dence, and if the British had been ready to go along with 
America in military support for the French, there were not 
sufficient British and American ground forces available to 
assure superiority over the Vietminh, let alone cope with the 
Chinese, if Peking were to send in an army of ‘volunteers’, as 
it did in Korea. With this prospect in mind, according to 
reports of what happened, the-Chief of Staff of the American 
Air Force insisted that strategic air power must be used 
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directly against China if cover were to be given to an expedi- 
tion, and General Ridgway advised that, if this were done, the 
possibility of Soviet armed support for China, involving a 
world war, could not be ruled out. President Eisenhower then 
came to the conclusion that the United States should not risk 
war against the Soviet Union without Britain as an ally, and 
should not go into Indo-China at all if the war had to be 
localized on the Korean model. It was, indeed, the dilemma 
of the Korean war all over again, and it is a situation which is 
likely to keep on recurring. In the Far East, Britain and Ame- 
rica are faced with circumstances in which they cannot fight a 
strictly localized war except under conditions of extreme 
disadvantage, but dare not extend it by counter-attack, 
because Britain will not take the risk of war against Russia on 
any issue except the defence of Western Europe, and America 
will not take it without Britain. At least, not yet. 

When the Churchillian spell has worn off and new decisions 
have to be taken, American opinion, both official and un- 
official, is likely to revert to the outlook which was prevailing 
before the British visit. To judge from previous form, Britain 
and America may be expected to react to the outcome in 
Indo-China in diametrically opposite ways. The British, 
having made up their minds that there is nothing to be done 
about it, will persuade themselves that all is really for the best 
and forget that anything unpleasant has happened. The ‘settle- 
ment’ in Indo-China will be provided with a small fig leaf to 
conceal the nakedness of defeat, the Whitehall star-gazers 
who are forever watching for rifts between Moscow and Peking 
will daily observe signs to confirm their hopes, the Labour Party 
delegates will return from Peking full of admiration for the 
peaceful constructive activities of the new China, and everyone 
will be agreed that the only obstacle to peace in the Far East 
is the American refusal to consent to the seating of Peking’s 
representatives in the United Nations. The Americans, on the 
contrary, will rub salt into their own wounds in order that they 
may not forget for a moment the humiliation they have suf- 
fered, and will seek to compensate for their inability to control 
the course of events by defiant gestures of indignation and non- 
recognition. If London and Washington continue in their 
present moods, the next United Nations Assembly may well 
witness an Anglo-American clash sharper than anything which 
has so far occurred. G. F. H. 
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Political Asylum 
Most of our professional liberals have remained undisturbed by 
the case of Dr Cort. True, they would have wished him to 
remain in this country, since he appears to be a harmless and 
useful person. But they cannot see that any point of principle is 
concerned. Our liberals are getting alarmingly logical and 
respectable nowadays. Dr Cort disobeyed the conscription laws 
of his country. How then can he be supported, when his 
Government threatens him with loss of citizenship if he persists 
in his disobedience? And how is it possible to contest the view 
of the Home Secretary that he is not a political refugee? For 
though Cort was a Communist as a student and has disobeyed 
the draft law because he fears political persecution, his fears are 
obviously less real or less acute than they would be if he were a 
citizen of an Iron Curtain country. Everyone knows that the 
United States Government will not execute him, torture him or 
even send him to a slave labour camp. The sun always shines at 
noon over the U S A. “The traditional test’, the Home Secretary 
tells us, ‘Is that the applicant’s life or liberty would be in danger 
on account of race, religion, nationality, or political opinion, if 
asylum were refused’. Sir David added — and one can imagine 
his ironic smile as he wrote the words: ‘I have no reason to 
think that any one of those considerations arises in this case’. 
One of the problems of the Cort case was the difficulty of 

getting at the facts. Perhaps it is worth running over the main 
points in sequence of time. In 1948, Cort was exempted from 
military service on grounds of health. In May 1951 he left the 
U SA with a valid passport, to take up a research fellowship at 
Cambridge. In November, just after he had gone into residence 
there, the U S Government asked him to give up his passport 
and return to the United States. Dr Cort’s reluctance to do so 
will be appreciated by anybody who knows what it was like, 
even at that time, to be an ex-Communist in an academic job. 
In any case he refused to comply with this demand. In the 
autumn of 1952, the Congressional Committee on Un-American 
Activities began investigating the universities, and Dr Cort’s 
colleagues were asked whether he had been a member of a 
‘Communist cell’. After this, several American universities who 
had been interested in securing his services terminated the 
negotiations. Dr Cort saw that his future in America would not 
be a happy one, and looked for a permanent job here. He got 
one at Birmingham University, and had his Home Office per- 
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mit extended till June goth, 1954. In March 1953, however, 
his Government asked him to appear for induction at a military 
centre. They were able to do this because the rules about 
exemption from service had been altered in 1951. 

In December 1953, the Birmingham police interviewed him 
on behalf of the American police, and he then learned that his 
refusal to attend for pre-induction examination put him in 
danger of losing his U S citizenship. It was now that the Home 
Office acted. They told Dr Cort that he could not be granted 
an extension after June 1954. Only by grace has he stayed a 
few weeks longer, while Members of Parliament have been 
getting the Home Secretary to look once more at his case. These 
efforts have failed. But are we to do no more about the situation 
which the Cort case has revealed? First of all, are we to accept 
the Home Secretary’s narrow definition of the cases which will 
be granted political asylum? It was much broader in the days 
when German refugees were arriving here in vast numbers! 
Many fled in fear of life and liberty; but others because they 
could not carry on their profession. A really liberal Home 
Secretary would hold that a man can be politically oppressed, 
can be in need of asylum, even though his life and liberty are 
not threatened. It can be a terrible thing to live under even 
mild political oppression, even under a threatened political 
oppression. The life of an American university teacher who has 
been a Communist is most unenviable. If he wishes to live in 
another part of the English-speaking world, either permanently 
or until America has got over its fit of illiberal folly, he should 
be able to do so. Some people see political difficulties about our 
admitting that a man may be oppressed by an ally, especially 
one who sets itself up to be the leader of the free world. There 
need not be. Our giving asylum implies neither criticism of the 
regime a man is escaping, nor support for his political or 
religious views. 

Above all, however, interest will be taken in this country in 
the circumstances in which the U S Government exercises the 
extraordinary power of depriving citizens of their nationality. 
It must not be assumed in Washington that the British Home 
Office will always be as accommodating as it is under the genial 
Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, and that all that is required to termi- 
nate the stay in this country of an American citizen is a threat 


to make him stateless. 
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c. H. 














DOES AMERICA HAVE A POLICY?P 


David C. Williams 
Director of Research, Americans for Democratic Action, Washington. 


Does the United States Government have a foreign policy ? The 
question is not altogether academic, and it has become quite 
urgent in recent weeks. Mr Joseph Harsch, the diplomatic cor- 
respondent of the Christian Science Monitor, tells the following 
story of the visit of Sir Winston Churchill to Washington: 


Two members of the Churchill-Eden party, on debarking 
from their trans-Atlantic plane, asked a colleague from their 
Embassy in Washington: ‘What are the Americans most wor- 
ried about, Germany or Indo-China?’ The reply was: ‘Neither 
— Guatemala.’ The two expressed complete incredulity. They 
were not convinced until they entered a room where Mr Eden 
was holding his first chat with the Americans, and they were 
talking about —- Guatemala. 


The degree of excitement which the affairs of this obscure 
Ceritral American republic caused in Washington is indeed 
symptomatic of two realities of the present American scene — a 
growing sense of isolation from European and Asian events, and 
a desire to do something decisive about Communism, without 
the inhibitions of a policy of alliance. As it happened, the 
Guatemala episode has given President Eisenhower and most of 
his fellow-countrymen the first real feeling of solid achievement 
in foreign affairs since the Republicans took power. White 
House officials can point to it as a textbook example of the ‘team- 
work’ which has been a slogan, if not a reality, for the Ad- 
ministration. Taking reports of the shipment of $10 million 
worth of Iron Curtain arms to Guatemala as a cue, Mr Dulles 
initiated the campaign against President Arbenz through diplo- 
matic channels. Meanwhile, it was knowingly whispered in 
Washington, his brother, Mr Allen Dulles, head of the capital’s 
most rapidly burgeoning bureaucracy, the Central Intelligence 
Agency, was employing less orthodox measures. When the con- 
sequent shooting began, Mr Henry Cabot Lodge, the chief 
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American delegate to the United Nations (and, by a happy co- 
incidence, taking his turn as chairman of the Security Council), 
warded off all outside interference. Mr John Peurifoy, United 
States Ambassador to Guatemala, rushed through the negotia- 
tions which eased President Arbenz and his colleagues out of 
power and an anti-Communist régime in. The whole affair was 
give a final comic opera touch by the discovery that the arms 
shipment which touched it off consisted of two, not ten, million 
dollars worth of obsolete German arms, of a character and 
calibre which need not have caused Guatemala’s neighbours 
any concern. 

Some commentators, while agreeing that Communist infil- 
tration of the Arbenz government had made its removal essen- 
tial, felt that the United States had put itself in the undignified 
position of using an elephant gun against a mouse. They de- 
plored, for instance, Mr Lodge’s blunt warning that the United 
States might withdraw from the United Nations if that organiza- 
tion took jurisdiction in the matter. Others, like Mr Max 
Lerner, a distinguished political scientist and a columnist for 
the liberal New York Post, looked to the future. Lerner, who had 
visited Guatemala shortly before the rebellion broke out, ap- 
proved the ousting of President Arbenz, while expressing regret 
that the more discreet methods of dipolmacy had not been given 
time and scope to accomplish it. He warned that, unless the de- 
sire of the people for land reform, higher living standards, and 
economic independence were fulfilled, the same difficulties 
might recur — although finding in the weakness of the resistance 
to the rebellion comforting evidence that the Communists had 
not been really successful in enlisting popular support. 

As if to answer a charge widely made outside the United 
States — that the severity of the Arbenz government towards the 
United Fruit Company, not its softness toward Communism, 
was responsible for incurring America’s hostility, the Depart- 
ment of Justice has filed an anti-trust suit against the company. 
More convincing refutation of this charge, however, exists in the 
manner in which the United States has accepted the radical 
land reform and the nationalization of the tin mines carried out 
during the past two years by the revolutionary government of 
Bolivia. 

Most Americans, it must be said, found the Guatemalan epi- 
sode a cheering and satisfying one. An outbreak of Communism 


in the Western Hemisphere, almost on the doorstep of the 
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United States, had been summarily and effectively squelched. 
It had been done simply, neatly, and without the tedious com- 
plications involved in dealing with stubborn and recalcitrant 
allies. Moreover, in this instance the Administration had visibly 
seized that ‘initiative’ in international affairs which Secretary 
Dulles had often claimed for it, but which until then had eluded 
its grasp. All in all, it seemed a refreshing contrast to the in- 
creasing difficulties which foreign statesmen, such as Sir Win- 
ston Churchill, seemed to make for the United States. 

For many months powerful figures in the Administration and 
the Pentagon have been pressing for similar unilateral action on 
a wider front, and particularly against China. Since Admiral 
Radford’s appointment last year as Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, he has put himself at the head of what has come 
to be known as the ‘war party’. In contradiction to President 
Eisenhower’s professed requirement that the advice tendered by 
the Joint Chiefs must be unanimous, the forceful Admiral has 
by-passed the Pentagon opposition, led by the Army Chief of 
Staff, General Ridgway, and has carried his case direct to the 
White House. He has been powerfully supported within the Ad- 
ministration by Vice-President Nixon, and in the Senate by 
the majority leader, Mr Knowland. Yet, even before Churchill’s 
visit, the ‘war party’ had suffered defeat in its campaign to 
bring about American intervention in Indo-China. After a 
series of public speeches and private conferences with Congres- 
sional leaders, which seemed to have no other purpose than to 
set the stage for intervention, this drive was halted in mid- 
course by the President himself. 

A number of factors played a part in this decision. Mr George 
Humphrey, Secretary of the Treasury, has his heart set on 
balancing the budget and cutting taxes still further, and has 
constantly opposed costly foreign adventures. Republican poli- 
ticians, looking forward to the autumn campaign and preparing 
to boast that President Eisenhower ‘brought the boys home’ 
from Korea, were reluctant to see them sent to Indo-China. The 
military situation in Indo-China and the political situation in 
France deteriorated more rapidly than had been anticipated. 
Perhaps most important of all, the American people made it 
clear, through letters to Congress and otherwise, that they were 
vehemently opposed to involvement in Indo-China. The leaders 
of the ‘war party’ resent this keenly, and to have Sir Winston 
Churchill talk of ‘co-existence’ was like rubbing salt in fresh 
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wounds. But they still have high hopes of success. In spite of Mr 
Walter Lippmann’s advice to President Eisenhower to dismiss 
Admiral Radford, he is still chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. He has a simple and, superficially, a plausible case. The 
United States, with a tremendous stockpile of atom bombs and 
a strategic air force capable of delivering them anywhere in the 
world, now has the preponderant power at its disposal necessary 
to enforce its will. But the Soviet rulers now have the hydrogen 
bomb and long-range jet bombers. Within a very few years they 
may fatally narrow the present gap, perhaps overcome Ameri- 
ca’s advantage. Now is the time, Admiral Radford and his sup- 
porters contend, for a much tougher policy toward China. Even 
if the atom bomb were used on the Chinese mainland, they are 
confident that the Soviet Union would not dare to retaliate. 

It was to arouse public opinion to the pitch needed for sup- 
port of such a policy that Senator Knowland, with only five 
minutes’ notice to the President, launched his ultimatum de- 
manding American withdrawal from the United Nations in 
case the Chinese Government were seated there. He was 
promptly supported by Senator Lyndon Johnson, leader of the 
Democratic minority, eager to show that he and his party are 
as anti-Communist as the Republicans. Pressing his point fur- 
ther, Knowland demanded that the Chinese question be made 
a major issue in the Congressional elections, and that every 
candidate, whatever his party, be required to take a stand 
against it. More moderate counsels have, for the time being, 
prevailed. Both the President and Mr Dulles rejected Senator 
Knowland’s ultimatum, and the Senate has now merely asked 
for a review of American foreign policy in case the Chinese 
Government enters the United Nations. But the position of the 
‘war party’ remains fundamentally strong because they have a 
clear and readily understandable policy, lack of which weakens 
their opponents and critics. 

For a number of reasons, Sir Winston Churchill’s proposal of 
‘co-existence’ is hard for Americans to accept. In practical 
terms, it implies recognition of the Peking régime, an action 
which no American politician dares to propose. In moral terms 
— and Americans still persist, in spite of the advice of Mr George 
Kennan and Professor Hans Morgenthau, in thinking about 
foreign policy in moralistic terms — it seems like supping with the 
devil. It implies postponing ‘liberation’, an objective important 
not only for moral reasons but because of its practical impact upon 
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strategic minories in the American electorate, to the indefinite 
future. And it has the appearance of passivity, whereas Ameri- 
cans are temperamentally inclined toward action. It is perhaps 
for this last reason that the Administration has for some time 
followed a line of policy which gives the appearance of action 
without its cost or most of its risks. President Eisenhower took 
the first such step when, in his inaugural address, he ‘unleashed’ 
Chiang-Kai-shek’s legions against the Chinese mainland, while 
privately warning them, as an enterprising reporter found out 
months later, to do nothing without his approval. Again, at the 
beginning of this year, Mr Dulles announced that the National 
Security Council had made ‘some basic policy decisions’, the 
most important of which was ‘to depend primarily upon a great 
capacity to retaliate instantly by means and at places of our own 
choosing.’ Yet, for all this tough talk, the military budget was cut 
to satisfy the economy bloc in the Republican Party. The 
strength of the Army was reduced, in accordance with the 
Dulles policy of ‘placing more reliance on deterrent power and 
less reliance on local defensive power.’ A cartoonist aptly por- 
trayed Dulles standing up to Malenkov and Mao Tse-tung and 
declaring: ‘One more false move by you guys, and we’ll cut our 
military budget by another billion dollars.’ 

This ‘new look’ in defence and foreign policy frightened 
America’s allies more than it did its enemies. After it had been 
given additional emphasis in the budget message and in various 
press conferences, it was disowned by Dulles himself, a mere two 
months after he had solemnly proclaimed it. At his next press 
conference the President declared that there was nothing new 
about the ‘new look’ and that, anyway, he was tired of slogans. 
Here spoke the natural man, his voice for once cutting through 
- the legions of public relations experts who infest the White 
House. The policy of bluff, which reversed President Theodore 
Roosevelt’s advice to his fellow-countrymen ‘to speak softly and 
carry a big stick’, was effectively exploded by the Indo-Chinese 
crisis, which found the United States without troops to send 
there, even if it had been decided to send them. 

The United States has now demonstrated its ability to disci- 
pline a banana republic, but in other respects the Administra- 
tion’s policy seems to have come to a dead end, leaving it, as one 
Washington wit has said, with only “Thailand and Knowland’ 
as dependable allies. The Democrats, who long hesitated to at- 
tack the Administration’s foreign policy, because of the habits of 
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responsibility acquired in twenty years of power, are beginning 
to deal with it more frankly. But if the Administration has an 
‘agonizing reappraisal’ to carry through, so have the Democrats. 
The policies of President Roosevelt and President Truman can 
be, and are being, defended in detail, but they lack that con- 
vincing endorsement which only success can give. Instead, 
the American people have suffered a series of disappoint- 
ments: 

(1) The failure of Great Power collaboration to outlast the 
War. All governments and peoples tend to believe their own 
propaganda, and the Americans more than most; after the 
years during which the Soviet Union was portrayed as a great 
sister-democracy, an ally to be preferred to ‘imperialist’ Britain, 
there is a bitter sense of deception. 

(2) The failure of the United Nations to keep peace in the 
world. Not having had the chastening experience of member- 
ship in the League of Nations, the American people hoped for 
too much from the United Nations, and have been painfully 
disillusioned. 

(3) The failure of the Marshall Plan to bring about European 
unity, the reward promised to Americans for the billions of 
dollars they poured into the Old World. This is perhaps the 
major grievance of the non-Communist Left in America against 
Europe’s socialist parties. They could easily, it is held, have 
given the movement for European unity imaginative and pro- 
gressive leadership, and by doing so won fresh millions of votes 
for themselves; instead, betraying their internationalist tradi- 
tion and succumbing to petty chauvinism, they let the Catholic 
parties exploit this issue. 

(4) The failure to secure a clear-cut victory in the Korean 
war. Easily the most unpopular war in the history of the United 
States, it is held, by conveniently overlooking or misrepresent- 
ing the war of 1812, to be the only one which was not fought 
through to victory. The legend that the weakness or cowardice 
of America’s allies was to blame (reminiscent of the ‘stab in the 
back’ myth that plagued German politics after World War I) is 
being assiduously cultivated. 

(5) The failure to halt Communist expansion, and particu- 
larly the loss of China. Americans suffer from the illusion of 
omnipotence and tend to think that they must in some measure 
be responsible for anything that happens politically in any part 
of the world. 
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Although in many respects the ideas of the Democrats, and of 
American liberals generally, are in a state of flux, on one point 
they stand firm, even if they stand alone. The idea of cutting 
down armament programmes to fit domestic economic limita- 
tions, first put forward by the Bevanites in Britain, then adopted 
in turn by Sir Winston Churchill and President Eisenhower, 
still strikes them as dangerous in the extreme: They continue to 
believe that, if America is to play its proper role in the defence 
of the free world, it must be strong. The heirs of generations of 
anti-militarists, they are now the most forthright proponents of 
bigger and better armies. The Democrats in the Senate voted 
almost solidly for a proposal to fix the number of divisions in 
the Army at nineteen instead of the seventeen recommended by 
the President, and their liberal leaders, particularly Senators 
Humphrey and Lehman, argued strongly for the increase. Just 
as they fought during World War II for a more ambitious pro- 
gramme of arms production than the conservatives thought wise 
or feasible, so now they attack as men of little faith those who 
think that the American economy is not strong or dynamic 
enough to afford armaments upon the scale which President 
Truman and his advisers projected. 

In common with most Americans, the Democrats believe that 
Europeans pin too much hope upon the ‘parley at the summit’ 
so repeatedly and eloquently advocated by Sir Winston 
Churchill. They point to the repeated frustrations of past East- 
West conferences, and charge that the perpetuation of false 
hopes merely results in delaying the needed steps to strengthen 
the free world. While Sir Winston talks in terms of the interests 
of the Russian State as, like those of other nations, capable of 
negotiation, Americans think of Soviet Communism as a mis- 
sionary movement which will not be satisfied with less than the 
whole world. How many more conferences must there be, they 
ask, before our European friends will recognize the facts that 
stare them in the face? 

With regard to Asia, perhaps because the Democrats have 
fewer emotional commitments than the Republicans, there is a 
more flexible approach. Mr Chester Bowles, former United 
States Ambassador to India, has warned his fellow-citizens that 
Communist power is well entrenched in China, and that mili- 
tary measures against it would be extremely costly and probably 
ineffective. He maintains that America’s inability to recognize 
the Peking régime increases its dependence upon the Soviet 
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Union. He suggests that a ‘package’ offer be made to the 
Chinese Communists as follows: 

(1). Unity of Korea and Indo-China, under United Nations 
supervision, with guarantees against colonial domination of 
these countries, their conquest or subversion from any source, 
and their use as springboards for aggression in either direction. 

(2) The recognition of Formosa as a sovereign state and its 
admission to the United Nations, with the United States in re- 
turn withholding its veto on the seating of representatives of 
Communist China. 

(3) Since there would then be two claimants to China’s seat 
on the Security Council, that seat should go to some other major 
Asian nation, e.g. India. 

(4) An Asia-wide system of agreements guaranteeing these 
nations against the subversive activities of any foreign power or 
world organization. (Although this proposal antedates the 
British suggestion of a ‘Locarno’ pact for Asia, it has something 
in common with it.) 

Bowles does not expect the Chinese Communists to accept 
such an offer in the immediate future, although he believes it 
might create tensions within China between moderate and ex- 
tremist groups, and likewise between Moscow and Peking. If 
the door were left open, however, it might be something to 
which the Chinese could turn if their relations with the Russians 
became difficult and unrewarding. Meanwhile he thinks such 
an offer would restore the confidence of the free Asian nations 
in American good intentions. 

Whether or not the Chinese accept these proposals, Bowles 
believes that the United States should suggest that the free 
Asian nations themselves form a regional defence organization 
inside the United Nations, but fully independent of the Western 
powers. Recognizing that these nations have at present little 
military power, he believes that such an organization would 
nevertheless be a strong deterrent to aggression — just as 
America’s own Monroe Doctrine proved to be, although it was 
proclaimed at a time when the United States was virtually 
powerless to enforce it. In any event, as Bowles sees it, the con- 
test for free Asia is more likely to be waged upon the economic 
than upon the military front. He therefore proposes that the 
United States contribute ‘five per cent. of our military budget 

in long-term loans and grants, without political strings of any 
kind, to the development of the free Asian nations.’ Recognizing 
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American resentments against Prime Minister Nehru, he warns: 
‘History will be concerned, not with our disagreements with 
Nehru over current world problems, but with the fundamental 
question: Did the Indian Republic survive as a free nation ?’ 

In his emphasis upon economic rather than military aid, and 
in his reluctance to become involved in disagreements with 
India, Bowles is in full accord with current trends in American 
liberal thought. High officials of the Truman Administration 
now frankly confess their regret that the military aspect of 
American overseas aid came to be so much emphasized during 
its closing years, and explain that they were compelled to this 
course of action because of the difficulty of extracting purely 
economic aid from a reluctant Congress. 

The transition from power to opposition has also changed 
liberal attitudes toward India. India’s reluctance to join the 
grand alliance against Communism was once keenly resented as 
an obstacle to Administration policy; now it is regarded by 
some as a valuable moderating influence, while others, though 
still critical of Mr Nehru, ask where else the United States can 
find the basis for the continuance of democracy in Asia. Liberals 
are therefore inclined to be sceptical of the proposed South-East 
Asia Treaty Organization, particularly if it is launched with 
Thailand as the only nation on the mainland of Asia taking 
part. Instead, they are talking of a Pacific Treaty Organization, 
including Australia, New Zealand, the Philippine Republic, 
and the Western powers, which, while not interfering in Asian 
affairs, will stand ready to offer help when and if it is requested. 

The more liberal Democrats will therefore enter the coming 
Congressional campaign with some ideas about Asia distinct 
from those of the Administration. Europe, one fears, will be in- 
creasingly neglected, and Britain, in spite of the appeal which 
Sir Winston Churchill makes to the American imagination, 
tends to be regarded here as a part of Europe. In any event, the 
time has passed when America could mould Europe’s destiny 
for good or ill. Now that'the bold initiative of the Marshall Plan 
is coming to an end, it may be the turn of the Europeans them- 
selves, by some bold proposal such as genuine Atlantic unity, to 
rekindle the enthusiasm of the American people — who, with all 
their faults, respond more readily to big ideas than to little ones. 
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THE CASE OF DR OPPENHEIMER* 


Philip Rieff 
Brandeis University, Waltham, Massachusetts 


I 


It has become a habit among thoughtful Americans to see the 
handwriting on the wall. What indeed suggests nothing but 
mean times ahead is not so much the events themselves as the 
official explanation of them. Thus the case of Dr Robert 
Oppenheimer has been judged entirely on the basis of his 
character and social conduct. Psychology has masked politics, 
victories and defeats essential to the future course of American 
history have gone largely unremarked in the general curiosity 
over twists in Dr Oppenheimer’s character and over questions 
of his behaviour. These are important enough; Dr Oppen- 
heimer’s soul was searched for its deceits, its contradictions, 
its dubious soul-mates, and a goodly number were found. But 
even granting that the scientist, like the poet, is uniquely 
neurotic, and that therefore he must be judged more leniently 
than ordinary men (as some of his defenders have foolishly 
urged) the position held on the hard issues of American politics 
by Dr Oppenheimer cannot be collapsed into his character 
or even into his associations. His position, his place and 
influence in the political order, were rarely touched in the 
thousands of pages of published testimony and opinions. In 
the end, after an inquiry dating from December 23rd, 1953, to 
June goth, 1954, he was condemned in an appellate decision 
by the Atomic Energy Commission (A E C) for ‘fundamental 
defects of character’ and for social relations with Communists 
extending ‘far beyond the tolerable limits of prudence and 
self-restraint.’ 

Dr Oppenheimer’s soul being searched and his private 


* I have depended in this article on the advice and the unpublished 
manuscript and material of Mr Daniel Bell of Columbia University. Al- 
though he bears no responsibility for it, I am indebted to him for whatever 
fullness and accuracy this article may possess. 
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conduct surveyed, the findings were reviewed by two separate 
boards of inquiry -the Personnel Security Board and the 
parent Atomic Energy Commission. In both decisions, with 
only the one scientific member of each panel dissenting, it 
was found that his personality was too ‘complex’ to carry the 
responsibilities his scientific position and access to restricted 
data inevitably entailed. He lied in order to protect friends, 
and some of his lies were so elaborate and unnecessary that 
they alarmed the normal people by whom he was judged; 
above all, he dined with the translator Haakon Chevalier in 
Paris, in December 1953 — the very man who once approached 
him with a treasonable proposition. The entire case was a 
triumph of psychological over straight old-fashioned political 
warfare. The charge sustained in the first decision by Mr Gordon 
Gray * and Mr Thomas J. Morgan,f as the majority members 
of the Personnel Security Board, that Dr Oppenheimer showed 
a notable lack of ‘enthusiasm’ during the early stages of hydro- 
gen bomb research, was carefully excluded from the appellate 
decision. Oppenheimer, the man, the neurotic scientist who 
did not have sense enough to know that M. Chevalier might 
well have acted for Soviet agents who would spirit him away 
to the Soviet Union, was tried. Oppenheimer the spokesman 
for an alternative military and political policy for the United 
States never once emerged for public judgment. 

The decisions of the Gray Board and the A E C Commission 
merit careful examination. It is something of a landmark in 
American political history that a man can be officially con- 
demned for his private associations. But behind this inquiry 
into the character and conduct of one man lay a long battle 
over the facts of American military strategy. It was Oppen- 
heimer’s misfortune that he had lost the battle many months 
before; his lost case was a public parody of his lost battle. The 
open decision on his character masked the hidden decision on 
his policy; his exclusion from ‘restricted data’, whatever the 
fears about his past associations, was, objectively, a savage act 
of revenge for the long fight he waged against established 
American military policy. 


* Now President of the University of North Carolina, formerly a Cabinet 
member in the Truman Administration. 

tT A Southerner; once President of-United Negro College Funds; retired 
head of Sperry Gyroscope, a company contributing greatly to the American 
arsenal. 
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The public was never allowed to look at the real issues. 
When the Government chose to make a public examination 
(the release of the decisions and testimony amounted to that) 
of Dr Oppenheimer’s character, his political role was already 
thwarted and with this the persistent effort of his profession to 
gain a voice in the councils of state. The bitter five-year 
struggle between science and military politics in the United 
States was carried on mainly in the privacy of bureaucratic 
offices and in the secrecy of research laboratories. And the 
official version of the case, as involving simply the character 
and personal conduct of Dr Oppenheimer, was the way in 
which modern victors in the secret wars of state rewrite 
history. Losing sides never get their position written clearly 
into the record; they are forced to argue on grounds chosen 
by the winners, and the issue is staged for public edification 
after the real battle is over. It is like an internecine party 
struggle, of which the rank and file knows nothing until the 
defeated leader is brought before some tribunes of the people, 
his person condemned and his great contributions to the cause 
expunged from the official histories. 

Dr Oppenheimer’s contribution to American history is in 
no danger of being forgotten or denied. If only he had remained 
within the ambience of scientific research and organization 
the entire case might never have been aired, although it is 
unclear how Senator McCarthy could have been kept from 
airing it. But the line between science and politics has grown 
very shadowy. Neither Dr Oppenheimer nor his fellow- 
scientists knew, after they had by their inventions added 
another long arm to the body of the state, how to remain 
within the limits of their technical capacities. The scientist has, 
since World War I, achieved a new place in the political 
order — a place that has given him enormous public prestige 
and involved him in the most serious decisions of government. 
The Oppenheimer case signals not merely the personal defeat 
of a leading scientist, but the removal of the American scientists 
as a group from their high place in the political order. Dr 
Oppenheimer’s personal humiliation covers the failure of 
American scientists as a more or less corporate body to play 
a role in shaping an American military policy they themselves 
have made possible. 

Between the first and second world wars, the relation 
of science and politics in America entirely changed. Mr 
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Newton Baker, Secretary of War in Wilson’s Cabinet, found 
one chemist adequate to the needs of the military forces. 
Mr Charles Wilson, the present Secretary of Defence (‘War’ 
is an unsophisticated word), has an Under-Secretary in charge 
of research. Since 1941 the Government has spent some eighteen 
billion dollars for mainly military research and development. 
Of 155,000 persons who might be classed as natural or physical 
scientists in the United States (about two-thirds of 1 per cent of 
the working population of sixty-three millions) some 32,000 
work for the Government, and many of the remainder are in- 
directly dependent upon the Government through industrial 
and university research on official projects. The importance of 
the scientists’ connection with the Government cannot, how- 
ever, be rightly measured by their involvement in such work, 

although this is in itself of great significance; above all there is 
the fact that the scientific dite creates the weapons of offence 
and defence upon which the political and military élites depend. 

Along with the concentration of control over the material 
apparatus of society, as described by Marx and later by Max 

Weber, has come the concentration of scientific skills. Science 

has forged great new weapons and therefore the scientific élite 

is absolutely necessary, especially at the creative stages, to the 

political élite — the military and the high policy planners. This 

brings the scientists directly into politics, for the planning and 

execution of new elements in the arms race is inseparable from 
other parts of the political process. And as the scared rabbits of 
the arms race, the scientists are continually urged to provide a 
lead that the military can follow to new advantage in the 
struggle for power within and between nations. 

Elite politics characterize all mass societies, totalitarian and 
democratic alike; indeed, the élites may have greater import- 
ance in democratic societies. Thus the real decisions in the 
United States tend to hang in the balance between the 
competing aims and skills of small groups. Into this sort of 
politics, demagogues such as Senator McCarthy intrude as 
representatives of popular forces, breaking through the matrix 
of élite formations and capturing some measure of power by 
the public intimidation of one or another group. Nevertheless, 
despite these intrusions, the élites usually make, or fail to make, 
history without benefit of much public discussion or awareness 
— which is why their increased dominance is a threat to the 
liberal principles of democratic politics. Thus, in April of this 
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year, the United States was on the verge of unlimited inter- 
vention in Indo-China, but the public knew almost nothing 
about it; there was not even a spurious debate on intervention, 
such as that preceding Pearl Harbour. The American public 
might have wakened one morning to hear over the radio that 
the nation was at war.with China, and immediately accepted 
the fait accompli as the necessary logic of higher powers. As it 
happened, the groups commending intervention lost their 
argument, for reasons not yet easy.to assemble. But the negative 
public reactions to the trial balloons let off by Vice-President 
Nixon and others did not alone arrest a plunge into Indo- 
China. The decision was made within the highest circles, per- 
haps ultimately arbitrated, as Mr Joseph Harsch of the 
Christian Science Monitor suggested, by the President himself; we 
shall not know until the memoirs of the period are collected 
and checked. Calculations about public fears of war did in- 
fluence the Administration’s decision, but this public is under- 
stood as passive and fundamentally uninformed. 

With the explosions over Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the 
physical scientist had made an auspicious entry into élite status. 
Willingly or no, the scientists found themselves beyond the 
realm of technique and in politics; they responded with that 
balanced concern for both the nation and the world that is 
the special virtue of the scientific morality and, in their special 
knowledge of the atomic bomb, with the almost Messianic 
fervour of men who had seen hell and wanted to do something 
to save the rest of us from it. The nuclear scientists organized 
themselves into regional and national groups, and set up a 
lobby in Washington. The Federation of Atomic Scientists, with 
advisors from among America’s most astute and sophisticated 
social scientists, was an unprecedented political organization 
of American scientists, concerned not only with the protection 
of the scientist in his new political environment, but with the 
larger disposition of atomic energy, the great new transforma- 
tion of nature that could change the social order for good 
or evil. 

Tension between the scientific élite, on the one side, and the 
military on the other, began almost immediately. Some 
tension between such different personality types and levels of 
intellection was inevitable, but the issues ran deeper than 
psychological difference. Some early battles (1945-46) were 
won by the scientists; the McMahon bill setting up a civilian 
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commission (the present A E C, which ruled Dr Oppenheimer 
a ‘security risk’) was their victory, against the May-Johnson 
(Administration) bill which would have continued military 
control of the atomic energy project after the war. This was 
no personal victory for Dr Oppenheimer, who in fact supported 
the May-Johnson bill. Nevertheless, in the immediate post-war 
period his authority and prestige increased. From being merely 
scientific head of the Manhattan District and director in the 
construction of the bomb at Los Alamos, he became a symbol 
of the new status of science in American society. His thin 
handsome face and figure replaced Einstein’s as the public 
image of genius. Less charismatic, although equally important 
figures among the atomic-researchers took lesser parts in the 
new pantheon. Behind this scene, in the bureaucratic labyrinth 
of Washington, Dr Oppenheimer’s importance was greater 
than his public image showed. He had actually become the 
priest-scientist of the Comtean vision, transforming history as 
well as nature. His place as advisor in the State Department 
on matters of atomic strategy during the tenure of Mr Acheson 
was bound to bring him further into contact with the makers 
of policy. He began to play a leading role, perhaps the first 
scientist in American history to achieve so great an influence 
in government. The Acheson-Lilienthal * plan for international 
control of atomic energy, which the Russians rejected, was 
largely his work. 

Dr Oppenheimer’s hope was for some sort of modus vivendi 
with the Russians, to avert an atomic catastrophe. But as the 
cold war grew hotter and the Russians proved intransigent, 
the post-war flutter of public campaigns to reach diplomatic 
agreement was stilled. World government organizations of all 
sorts lost motion; the American public had in any case main- 
tained its vigorous disinterest in international proclamations, 
including those by the atomic scientists. The latter’s efforts to 
play a role in deciding American policy shifted out of public 
view to the operations of the élites themselves. Struggles over 
the future course of American strategy were now to take place 
over the heads of the public, and any shots that were fired in 
the open were aimed deliberately high, so that only the 
instructed reader could understand. A major dispute arose 
within the scientific group itself, over the problem of construct- 

* Mr David Lilienthal, first chairman of the A E C and former head of 
TVA. 
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ing a hydrogen bomb. Mr Edward Teller, a Hungarian-born 
scientist, had proposed as early as 1945 a theoretical solution 
that would permit the construction of an H-bomb. Oppen- 
heimer, and men such as Conant, DuBridge, Rabi, Bethe — 
great names in science-—disagreed for technical reasons, 
although plainly they also considered the construction of the 
H-bomb a political and moral error. But in 1947, in a seminar 
at Los Alamos incidentally attended by Klaus Fuchs, Dr Teller 
came within one final step of working out the theoretical 
mechanics of exploding an H-bomb; the theory of the fusion 
of hydrogen atoms, worked out by Hans Bethe, had been long 
accepted. Mr Lewis Strauss,* then a member of the AEC 
and now its chairman, decided with Senator McMahon to 
push construction of the H-bomb. Lilienthal, then chairman, 
opposed it, as did almost all the leading scientists on the 
advisory council. H-bomb research dragged for various 
reasons, none of which can be laid at Oppenheimer’s door. 
The Air Force wanted it, because it would mean a greater , 
slice of appropriations, although they had no clear idea of its 
special usefulness. Not only were there technical and moral 
doubts, but the problem of recruiting personnel without injuring 
other atomic bomb work presented itself. Finally the Air Force, 
then under the Secretaryship of Mr Thomas K. Finletter, a 
liberal lawyer, forced the A E C to establish Dr Teller in his 
own laboratory (by 1952) and the production of thermo- 
nuclear weapons, having proved feasible, began in earnest. 


II 


The decision to go ahead with the H-bomb marked the 
official adoption of a new military policy built around the 
Strategic Air Command (S A C) of the Air Forces — a policy 
of immediate and massive retaliation from the American 
stockpile of atomic and super-atomic weapons as a deterrent 
against any Soviet aggression. As the vehicle of delivery, the 
S AC, commanded by General Curtis Le May, became the 
essential unit of American strategy. As stated to a Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce meeting last October by Mr Gordon 
Dean, a former member of the Atomic Energy Commission 
personally friendly to Dr Oppenheimer, the United States’ 
policy takes on the therapeutic value of a shock treatment: 


* Admiral Lewis Strauss, investment banker, devout Jew, Taft Republi- 
can, former Secretary to Herbert Hoover, and valuable naval bureaucrat. 
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The time has come. . . to make Russia understand that if she 
moves in any quarter of the globe, she will be struck and struck 
hard, not simply at the front line of her aggressive troops but 
at every element which supplies these troops. Let’s make it 
plain that if Russia moves directly or indirectly . . we not only 
will, but we must, destroy the vitals of such a movement - every 
marshalling yard, every supply depot, every contributory in- 
dustrial population. 


The established policy of immediate and massive retaliation — 
hard to distinguish in theory or practice from the doctrine of 
preventive war —is necessarily total, for every population in 
modern warfare contributes something to the war effort. 
Against this conception, now embodied in the perpetual 
readiness of the S A C to strike at targets from one end of the 
Soviet Union to the other, Dr Oppenheimer raised the possi- 
bility of a tight defensive ring around the American continent. 
Thus his opposition to the H-bomb reflected his feeling about 
the futility of the arms race as such, if it was not balanced 
with an equal concentration on defence. The sporting belief 
of Americans that ‘the only good defence is a good offence’ (a 
phrase popular in every sport, and essential to understanding 
the American style of play and politics) militated against the 
Oppenheimer conception as a ‘Maginot Line’ and as the 
defeatist psychology of a hand-wringing scientist, perhaps 
even of a neutralist with no stomach for fighting Russia. As 
against him, the official school held that 


the surest way to prevent bombs from falling on American 
cities is to destroy those bombs, and particularly the enemy 
carriers designed to take them to their objectives, before they 
leave their bases. Offensive air power, to strike against enemy 
atomic facilities and stockpiles, and particularly against enemy 
airfields and submarine bases, is the first element of sound air 
defence. 


Yet the position taken by Dr Oppenheimer was not a clear- 
cut ‘defensive versus offensive’ strategy, but aimed at greater 
emphasis on defence. Dr Oppenheimer argued that in order for 
the United States to negotiate from strength a far more elabo- 
rate continental defence system than the offensive-mindedness 
of established strategy allowed was needed. He further argued 
that the major problems of defence against total attack in a de- 
mocracy needed the participation and understanding of the 
public, and that this was impossible to achieve under the heavy 
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cloak of secrecy wrapped around all military strategy. The basic 
Air Force argument was that no adequate defence against 
atomic attack was foreseeable. The late General Vandenberg, 
when head of the Air Forces, thought that American air defence 
might bring down 20 or 30 per cent. of an attacking force. But 
even if by 1957, after a substantial national investment, the air 
defence system should be able to bring down 50 per cent. of a 
Russian force, the damage from the other half that got through 
could cripple America’s industrial capacity for war and pro- 
duce millions of casualties; night attack would cause even 
larger havoc. It should be noted that, when the argument be- 
tween the scientists and the air officers was at its height, it was 
assumed that a Russian attack with 100 atomic weapons would 
destroy well over a third of American industrial power and 
cause about 13 million casualties. The defence apparatus of the 
US against air attack at the time consisted mainly of inter- 
ceptors and anti-aircraft artillery, with some World War II 
style radar coverage along the continental approaches. The 
anti-aircraft batteries, consisting predominantly of World War 
II batteries of 120 mm. guns and other types, were token 
weapons, ineffective above 20,000 feet. In darkness the inter- 
ceptor wings would lose much of their accuracy, few of them at 
that time being equipped with radar devices. A comparable 
study by the British authorities of their air defences forecast that 
an all-out attack on the British Isles would take a toll of two 
million lives. 

Both sides used these grisly figures for their own purposes: the 
military to demonstrate the need to keep the S A C’s retaliatory 
weapon always sharp and enlarging, the scientists to demon- 
strate the futility of the entire arms struggle and the need for a 
greater scientific and financial expenditure on defence research. 
The scientists’ argument was really a technical elaboration of 
Mr George Kennan’s ‘containment’ thesis, which affirms that 
the democracies must hold the line and wait for disintegrating 
forces to operate within the Soviet sphere. A greater emphasis 
on defence, however, cannot be called static any more than the 
policy of containment, and plainly the retaliatory thesis must 
veer ever closer to the preventive war thesis, now abandoned at 
least by the executive arm of the Government. In any event, the 
scientific élite moved to test their own defence theories. In 1951 
the scientists of Project Vista, who had been recruited by the Air 
Force to study tactical and field use of atomic weapons, came up 
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with a report that supported the Oppenheimer thesis. Contra- 
dicting the Air Force conception of a huge heavy atomic stock- 
pile carried by inter-continental bombers, Project Vista con- 
cluded that short-range tactical air forces with small atomic 
weapons, in addition to a small ground force, could check the 
Red Army in Europe. The struggle over atomic strategy soon 
involved General Eisenhower, who as an old ground soldier 
showed some inclinations toward the scientists’ view when the 
Project Vista report was presented to him in Paris during the last 
period of his NA TO command, But General Norstad, then 
head of the NAT O air forces, opposed the report with its 
underlying thesis of a ‘mutual forswearing of strategic air war’, 
and it never received serious consideration. The argument then 
shifted to the strategy of air defence, which appeared to the 
scientists to leave the American continent virtually open to 
inter-continental attack. An actual increase in the American ca- 
pacity to negotiate with the Russians was predicted if the 
United States could build a defence network that would also act 
as a deterrent to aggression. The Air Force strategy counted on 
the instinct of self-preservation among the Soviet leadership, the 
rational recognition on the part of the potential enemy that the 
retaliatory price of atomic attack on the United States would be 
too high. Clinging to a policy originally adopted before the 
Russians had developed in their own atomic stockpile weapons 
between four and five times more powerful than those used at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki eight years before, the Air Force con- 
tinued to concentrate on offensive weapons immune from an- 
nihilation, rather than on defensive networks. 

As if again to demonstrate the feasibility of their own con- 
ception of defence, the scientific élite gathered a remarkable task 
force, drawn from the leading university centres of research. 
The controversial Lincoln Summer Study group of thirty scientists 
played war games for three months in 1952 at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and demonstrated, to their own 
satisfaction at least, that with an early warning system of inter- 
locking radar stations, guided missiles, ‘mother’ aircraft launch- 
ing smaller interceptor wings, Russian bomber penetration 
could be reduced to mere ‘leakage’. Of course the retaliatory 
striking force would continue to be shielded; thus the present 
retaliatory-deterrent strategy would not be scrapped, but in the 
scientists’ view actually increased in effect. The novelty of these 
proposals lay in plans for the defence of the 10,000 miles of 
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American frontier available to the Russians. Existing radar 
equipment cannot keep such a territory under accurate sur- 
veillance. The Summer Study group, organized by friends and 
disciples of Dr Oppenheimer, advocated a new system of radar 
surveillance along the Arctic circle as close to the Soviet 
frontiers as possible, increasing the margin of warning from an 
hour or less in the present system to four and perhaps six hours. 
The Air Force objected to the cost of such a warning system, to 
its drainage effect on the remainder of the air budget, and its 
consequent effect on American striking power, which still 
seemed the primary weapon of defence. Technical doubts also 
arose and some resentment at the aura of originality around 
the scientists’ proposals. 

The Summer Study had its effect in sharpening the conflict be- 
tween the scientists and the military. Faced with a good motion, 
the standard riposte of the politician is to shelve it and get the 
entire problem reviewed; shelving has the value of a clinch in 
boxing — a chance to recover from a blow, study the opposition 
and learn how to meet it. The Summer Study findings did not 
reach a formal stage of discussion in the National Security 
Council (the President, Secretary of State and Chiefs of Staff), 
which is now the body ultimately responsible for the strategy of 
the United States. But it did push the argument into such a state 
of intense controversy during the final months of the Truman 
Administration that a new special committee of investigation 
(under Mr Mervin Kelly, vice-president of the Bell Labora- 
tories) was appointed to review the entire problem of vulner- 
ability. The Kelly Report substantially confirmed the estab- 
lished military thesis that the best defence was the retaliatory- 
deterrent theory of offence. In direct criticism of Dr Oppen- 
heimer’s attempt to alter the pattern of American military 
strategy, the Kelly Report 


expressed concern . . . about the recent public advocacy of a 
programme which would purportedly give nearly perfect pro- 
tection against air attack. . . . Any such level of protection is 
unattainable and . . . completely impractical, economically 
and technically, in the face of expected advances in [Russian] 
capabilities. 


In rebuttal to the Summer Study, the report urged ‘continued 
development of a powerful United States atomic offensive capa- 
bility, reasonably invulnerable to initial attack’. The deeply 
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ingrained American view of offence as the best defence re- 
mained invulnerable to the complicated alternative suggested 
by the scientists. Mr Hanson Baldwin, the military correspon- 
dent of the New York Times, summarized the case for an un- 
altered retaliatory-deterrent basic strategy in terms familiar 
throughout the argument. 


The surest way to prevent bombs from falling on American 
cities [he wrote] is to destroy those bombs, and particularly the 
enemy carriers designed to take them to their objectives, before 
they leave their bases. Offensive air power . . . is the first ele- 
ment of sound air defence. 


(To be continued) 
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GREECE, 1941: AN UNSOLVED MYSTERY 


By a Special Correspondent 


Although the mystery in question is unsolved, it is very far 
from being unsolvable. Indeed, it is one of the easiest historical 
mysteries to solve that there can ever have been, and the 
real mystery is why so many opportunities of solving it have 
been neglected. The latest of the missed opportunities is the 
most tantalizing of all, because it is a very near miss indeed: 
this is the first volume of the official war history of the Mediter- 
ranean and Middle East, which covers the period to May 
1941.* As will be seen, this volume lifts a corner of the veil 
which previous accounts have only served to make more 
opaque; but unfortunately it does not complete the operation. 
Of previous accounts, much the most important to English 
readers is the third volume of Sir Winston Churchill’s The 
Second World War, but it is somewhat dogmatic and unhelpful. 
Indeed, Sir Winston’s account of the episode in question can 
be quoted (as it was in a review of Sir Winston’s last volume 
in The Times Literary Supplement on April goth this year) as an 
example of the potential dangers to which his monumental 
work is exposed on the very rare occasions when he attempts 
to anticipate the judgment of history without producing all 
the evidence. 

The campaign in Greece in 1941, which is the case in point, 
has more than a merely historical interest, because the cir- 
cumstances in which it was fought could foreseeably be re- 
peated. It has become even more topical in the last few months 
with the revival by the Greek Prime Minister (Field-Marshal 
Papagos, whose name will recur) of proposals to convert the 
political entente between Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia into 
a full military alliance, and with Marshal Tito’s visit to 
Ankara and Athens. Greece’s position in the East European 
balance of power is similar to-day to what it was in 1940-41. 
There was the same grouping of hostile or potentially hostile 

* History of the Second World War: The Mediterranean and Middle East, 
Vol. I, by Major-General I. S. O. Playfair and others (H.M.S.O. 35s.). 
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powers, then as now, to the north: Albania and Bulgaria in 
the foreground, and the northern Balkan states in the back- 
ground. There were the same potential friends or neutrals on 
Greece’s frontiers: Yugoslavia and Turkey; and both were 
connected to Greece, then as now, by some sort of treaty 
obligations, the strength of which in the face of peril was 
(then as now) by no means absolutely certain. The great 
powers in the outer background have changed, without chang- 
ing the significance of their alliances: the U S S R has replaced 
Germany, and the U SA has very largely (though far from 
completely) replaced Great Britain. There has been a corre- 
sponding change in the war potential of the Balkan countries 
concerned, all of which are very much stronger military 
powers than they were in 1941; but the balance has probably 
not much altered. The relative situation in the southern 
Balkans, in the event of a war in the 1950’s, is in fact very 
much what it was in the 1940's, except that in 1954 Turkey 
is wholly committed to active participation in the Western 
alliance, from which no foreseeable Turkish government 
could or would contract out; in 1941 the Turkish attitude was 
hardly less certain, but the certainty was, unfortunately, that 
Turkey would stand back from war. Some political speeches 
during the recent Turkish general election have strongly 
suggested that Turkey’s decision to keep out of the war (at 
least at that time) was taken at the fall of France in 1940, 
and for that reason; and in the event it was not difficult for 
the Turks to maintain, when the invasion of Yugoslavia and 
Greece took place in April 1941, that the casus federis for 
Turkish intervention had not in fact occurred, as technically 
it had not.* In any case, it was clear from the beginning of 
1941 that any prudent calculation of the odds had to rest on 
the assumption that Turkey would remain neutral; and this 
provided at least one element of reasonable certainty, just as 
the opposite assumption does to-day. In the case of Yugoslavia, 
however, there was then virtually no certainty at all. Yugo- 
slavia was one of the last surviving genuine neutrals in Europe, 
in the sense of being still free (as Italy was in 1914, for instance) 
to throw her forces into the scale on either side of a future war. 
The Allied manceuvres of early 1941 therefore turned very 
largely on the key-position of Yugoslavia. It was the complica- 


* C. M. Woodhouse, Apple of Discord (Hutchinson, 1948), p. 21. 
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tion of these manceuvres which led to an inter-Allied mis- 
understanding that has still not been openly unravelled, 
and on which Sir Winston Churchill pronounced an evidently 
somewhat unconsidered judgment in the third volume of The 
Second World War. 

The strategy which despatched the Commonwealth Expedi- 
tionary Force * to Greece in March 1941 is not in dispute; 
that is to say, though there may be doubts about whether it 
was right, there should be no doubt about what it was. The 
object was to form and hold an Allied front in South-East 
Europe to contain the German expansion in that direction. 
There were, of course, also secondary purposes. An important 
one was to fulfil the pledge of support against aggression given 
to Greece by Mr Chamberlain’s Government in April 1939, 
when Mussolini seized Albania; a pledge which had been 
fulfilled only to a very limited extent when Mussolini attacked 
Greece in October 1940, and which it was necessary to fulfil 
more handsomely against Germany, if only in the interests of 
keeping the respect of public opinion and potential allies 
throughout the world, and especially in the US A. Another, 
more controversial, secondary purpose must have been to 
ensure that if, in the last resort, a German occupation of 
Greece was inevitable, it should not be taken lying down by 
the Greeks, so that the Germans would be compelled to hold 
down a hostile population instead of securing the collaboration 
of an acquiescent one. This motive, if it were present in the 
minds of the British Government, was too delicate even to be 
admitted in retrospect; and only the primary and the main 
secondary motive appear (in that order) in Sir Winston’s 
account: 

It was our aim to animate and combine Yugoslavia, Greece 
and Turkey. Our duty so far as possible was to aid the Greeks. 
(Op. cit., p. 84.) 

It is only necessary to mention in passing the argument, 
which has been responsibly urged by some, that the political 
motives, which have been called secondary above, were in 
fact primary and even decisive. The principal upholders of 


* One British Armoured Brigade, one New Zealand and one Australian 
Division; together with seven RAF Squadrons and various specialist 
units already there (Churchill, The Second World War, Vol. III, pp. 194-5). 
Other forces were to follow, but in the event they did not do so. 
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this view have been the former Greek Commander-in-Chief, 
and present Prime Minister, General (now Field-Marshal) 
Papagos*; and Major-General Sir Francis de Guingandf, 
who was a member of the planning staff for the British con- 
tribution to the campaign. General Papagos attributes cardinal 
importance, in the British calculations, to the necessity of 
implementing the guarantee of April 1939, even though the 
British 
fully realized that, with the means then at their disposal and 
in the conditions then existing, their intervention in the 
Balkans was, from a purely military point of view, undesir- 
able. (Op. cit., p. 12.) 


General de Guingand confirms this judgment of the military 
aspect, and attributes the decision to send the British force to 
‘political’ motives, without exactly specifying what these 
were: the antipathy shown in his account to Mr Eden is very 
marked, and there is more than one suggestion of political 
dishonesty. But these points are here adduced only for the 
record. They show that personal distrusts and antipathies 
were to some extent at work, as they often are in such circum- 
stances; but the important point is that these imponderables 
do not bear in the slightest degree on the cardinal point at 
issue, as it is revealed from a comparison of the accounts by 
Sir Winston Churchill and others. 

The material part of Sir Winston’s account of the Greek 
campaign of 1941 is spread over chapters I, IV, VI and XII 
of the third volume of The Second World War. Effectively the 
narrative begins in January 1941, at a time when we already 
had in Greece a Military Mission under Major-General 
T. G. G. Heywood, a few specialist units, and a token air force 
mainly equipped with (obsolescent) Blenheims. The need to 
increase the scale of fulfilment of the pledge to support Greece 
against Axis aggression was determined by 


a mass of information . . . from divers sources, all of which 
tends to show that Germany is pressing forward her prepara- 


* The German Attack on Greece (London, 1946), which includes one chapter 
of a longer work later published in English as The Battle of Greece 1940-1941 
(Athens, 1949). 

+ Operation Victory (Hodder and Stoughton, 1947), chapter 3, especially 
pp. 78-80. 
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tions in the Balkans with a view to an ultimate descent upon 
Greece. (Op. cit., p. 13.) 


These were Mr Eden’s words, in a minute to’'the Prime Minister 
on January 6th: the Prime Minister’s reaction was to set on 
foot a series of discussions leading to the conclusion that 
Greece should be sent ‘the fullest support within our power’ 
(p. 14). It is not necessary to the present discussion to consider 
in detail the succession of modifications through which this 
decision was to pass during the next few months, since the 
cardinal point is a simple one of fact which is not affected by 
them. But a chronological review of the main events from 
January to March is essential as background to the disputed 
matter. 

On January 15th General Wavell, Commander-in-Chief 
Middle East Command, with his R A F colleague, informed the 
Greek Prime Minister.(General Metaxas) and Commander- 
in-Chief (General Papagos) of the scale of support that could 
be provided in Greece, and was told that it was insufficient to 
be acceptable, in view of the risk of merely provoking the 
Germans to attack Greece without being able to strike back. 
The proposal was therefore temporarily dropped, and the 
main effort in the Middle East was devoted to exploiting 
General Wavell’s recent successes against the Italians in North 
Africa. This exploitation was so successful that by February 
12th the Prime Minister was able to suggest to General Wavell 
that he could spare much more considerable forces from 
North Africa for Greece, including ‘the fighting portion of the 
Army which has hitherto defended Egypt’ (op. cit., p. 58). In 
the meantime the Balkan situation had been modified in two 
ways: the German infiltration of the northern states had 
greatly expanded, and was clearly about to pass on from 
Rumania into Bulgaria; and at the end of January, the Greek 
Prime Minister (General Metaxas) had died, being replaced 
by a much less dynamic character, Alexander Koryzis. The 
effect of these developments was to make the decision to send 
an Expeditionary Force to Greece both more urgent and 
easier to take. In these circumstances Mr Eden flew to Athens 
on February 22nd, with General Wavell and the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, to confer with the Greek King and 
Government on the revived question of an Allied front in the 
Balkans (op. cit., p. 66). The incident which led to the still 


5 
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unresolved dispute of fact occurred at a conference during the 
night of February 22nd—23rd, which was attended by General 
Papagos in addition to the above.* 

It was made clear on the Greek side by the Prime Minister 
that Greece intended to resist German aggression, if it came, 
in exactly the same way as Italian aggression was already being 
resisted since October 1940, irrespective of any aid Great 
Britain might be able to give. This was a characteristic decision 
which undoubtedly enjoyed overwhelming public support in 
Greece; but as the main strength of the Greek Army was fully 
occupied against the Italians in Albania, where the war had 
reached practically a static deadlock, there was in fact very 
little possibility of an effective resistance by Greek troops alone 
to a German invasion from the North, apart from the well- 
constructed physical defences on the Bulgarian frontier. This 

.did not, however, mean that the acceptance by the Greeks of 
any British offer of support was automatic and unconditional, 
since the Greek Government was still averse to mere provoca- 
tion of the Germans. The acceptance of the forces offered by 
the British at the meeting on February 22nd was determined 
by the more promising scale of the offer that now seemed 
possible; it was in fact a larger scale than was eventually to 
be put into the field in Greece for a number of reasons, which 
do not (pace General de Guingand) in any way reflect on the 
good faith of either side. One reason was that the campaign in 
North Africa suddenly took an unexpected turn for the worse 
during March, with the arrival of General Rommel and the 
German Africa Corps to reinforce the defeated Italians. 
Another reason was that, in the event, the war moved too 
rapidly in the southern Balkans for the whole of the British 
and Allied force to arrive in position in time. But at least a 
contributory role was almost certainly played by the strange 
misunderstanding which occurred during Mr Eden’s visit to 
Athens; for it is clear from Sir Winston’s narrative that the 
shock to mutual confidence which this incident caused was 
itself responsible for the gravest misgivings about the wisdom 
of the decision to commit the proposed force to Greece at all. 

There are three primary authorities for the meeting of 

February 22nd—23rd, 1941. They are Sir Winston Churchill, 


* Incidentally, General de Guingand was also present for part of the 
meeting, but not for the part that is material to this discussion. 
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General Wavell,* and General Papagos,t and as all are of the 
highest reliability it is the more mysterious that the first two 
directly contradict the third. Sir Winston’s secondary authority 
is Mr Eden, whose telegrams from Athens he relied on at the 
time and in writing The Second World War. General Papagos 
rests his account on the written minutes of the meeting of 
February 22nd, which would seem to be an incontrovertible 
authority, though presumably no more authoritative than Mr 
Eden’s contemporary telegrams. General Papagos does not 
actually give verbatim quotations from the minutes, though he 
categorically asserts that they support his account. They have 
never been published, and it is not even certain in what 
language they were recorded: but General Papagos states that 
they were jointly recorded by the Greek Colonel Kitrilakis 
and Major-General Heywood.{ Only the former of these last 
two (now a General) is still living. It may be that the minutes 
were kept in Greek and English, but it is worth mentioning 
that General Heywood was bi-lingual as to French and that 
Mr Eden, General Wavell, General Papagos and the Greek 
King all spoke French well. However, the point is not an 
important one, and will obviously be settled without further 
discussion on the day when the minutes become public in 
their entirety: it is at least obvious that there should have been 
no linguistic barriers to understanding. It is now time to 
compare the rival versions of Sir Winston and General Papagos, 
in that order. 

On February 24th Mr. Eden telegraphed to the Prime 
Minister that agreement had been reached on all points, and 
specifically included the following paragraph in his telegram 
(The Second World War, Vol. III, pp. 66-7) : 


From the ensuing discussion . . . it emerged that in view of 
the doubtful attitude of Yugoslavia the only line that could 
be held and would give time for withdrawal of troops from 
Albania would be a line west of the Vardar, Olympus-Veria- 
Edhessa-Kajmakcalan. If we could be sure of Yugoslav moves 
it should be possible to hold a line further north from the 


* Despatch on operations in the Middle East from February 7th, 1941, 
to July 15th, 1941 (published July 2nd, 1946), especially paras. 11-13. 

+t The Battle of Greece 1940-1941 (English version, Athens, 1949). 

t Mr A. A. Pallis says they were kept in English and Greek, but he had 
evidently not seen them (Introduction to The German Attack on Greece, by 
General Papagos, London, 1946). 
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mouth of the Nestos to Beles, covering Salonika. It would be 
impracticable, unless Yugoslavia came in, to hold a line 
covering Salonika in view of exposure of Greek left flank to 
German attack. 


The first line there mentioned is that to which Sir Winston 
refers as the ‘Aliakmon line’, though in fact it does not follow 
the line of the river Aliakmon,* but at one point crosses it 
at right angles. The difference between this line and the 
second line mentioned lies in the significance of the principal 
route of entry into Greece from Yugoslavia, known as the 
Vardar gap, the most vulnerable part of Greece’s northern 
frontier: the first line mentioned assumes that this gap has to 
be defended against German attack (because Yugoslavia may 
be hostile or neutral) ; the second line mentioned assumes that 
this gap need not necessarily be defended in the first instance 
(because Yugoslavia will join the Anglo-Greek alliance), and 
therefore leaves it to the rear of the proposed defensive line. 
Obviously everything still depended on the Yugoslav decision, 
but, according to Mr Eden’s account, the meeting of February 
22nd preferred to make the cautious assumption that Yugo- 
slavia would not join the Anglo-Greek alliance, and to plan 
accordingly. 

Sir Winston’s account here interrupts the text of Mr Eden’s 
telegram to say: 
‘He then described the detailed arrangements which had been 
agreed’; and the account then continues with the text of the 
telegram. But it is not evident how much has been omitted, 
and the reader can only deduce what these ‘detailed arrange- 
ments’ were. This is unfortunate, since the very next reference 
Sir Winston makes to the subject is a flat statement (on the 
situation ten days later) that: 

The Greeks had departed in so many ways from the terms 
of the Athens Agreement that we could, had we so wished, 
have asked for release from it. (Op. cit., p. 83.) 


To discover what exactly this means, we have to move on 
from the visit of Mr Eden to Athens on February 22nd-—24th 
to his second visit there on March and (op. cit., p. 87). In the 
meantime he had visited Turkey, where it was made clear to 
him that the Turkish Government did not regard the present 
as an opportune moment to enter the war, unless Turkey were 


* Formerly Vistritsa: wrongly spelt Aliakhmon by Sir Winston. 
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e herself attacked by the Germans. This made the attitude of 
€ Yugoslavia all the more important, since the prospect of a 
0 really united front in the Balkans was now markedly waning. 
Accordingly, the British Minister in Belgrade was also sum- 
ton moned to Athens on March 2nd to confer with Mr Eden (op. 
low cit., p. 86), and he returned to Belgrade with a strongly worded 
$ it message to the Yugoslav Regent from Mr Eden on March 5th. 
the With subsequent events in Yugoslavia, which are common 
pal knowledge, we are not here concerned. The important point 
the is what had happened in Athens and Belgrade between Mr 
ern Eden’s two visits, i.e., between February 24th and March 2nd. 
to Mr Eden’s next report to the Prime Minister, on March 5th, 
lay is evidently the basis of Sir Winston’s harsh words about the 
rat Greek failure to carry out the Athens Agreement (of February 
ice 22nd-23rd). Mr Eden’s telegram begins (op. cit., pp. 87-8): 
nd On arrival here we found a changed and disturbing situa- 
ne. tion and the atmosphere quite different from that of our last 
mn, visit. General Papagos had on the last occasion insisted 
ry strongly that the withdrawal of all troops in Macedonia to 
= the Aliakmon line was the only sound military solution. We 
an had expected that this withdrawal to the Aliakmon line had 


already begun. Instead we found that no movement had in 
> fact commenced, Papagos alleging that it had been agreed 


Mr Eden describes General Papagos’s attitude as ‘unaccom- 
modating’; and of the compromise that was finally reached, 
le to which Mr Eden attached the condition (which was accepted) 


r’s 
that the decision taken at our last meeting was dependent on 

oa the receipt of an answer from Yugoslavia as to their attitude. . . 

1€ There follows an account of the various measures which were 

d, | then canvassed to remedy the situation, in the course of which 


that ‘the command and organization of the whole Aliakmon 
line was entrusted to General Wilson * as soon as he was in a 
position to take over.’ This was clearly an indication of 
diminished confidence in the Greek High Command; and 
when the news was received in London, there was much heart- 
searching among the Chiefs of Staff, which Sir Winston 
describes in detail (op. cit., pp. 89-90). The possibility of 
contracting out of the whole campaign was seriously considered 
(but rejected) ; and among, the factors which had ‘considerably 
increased’ the hazards of the enterprise, Sir Winston mentions: 


eet VY OD = 


* Now Field-Marshal Lord Wilson. 
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the omission of the Greeks to carry out their undertaking of 
twelve days earlier to withdraw their troops to the line we 
should have to hold if Yugoslavia did not come in... 


This statement concerns a matter of fact of vital importance 
to the coming campaign; and there seems no doubt that the 
resultant delay and hesitation and confusion contributed 
materially to the rapidity of the success of the German attack 
when it came on April 6th, even if it may be considered highly 
probable that the success itself was eventually certain anyway. 
It is not necessary to go further into the details of Sir 
Winston’s account of the exchanges which followed Mr 
Eden’s telegram of March 5th. The decision to go forward 
with the Commonwealth Expeditionary Force was taken; and 
there were even moments when Sir Winston’s hopes of creating 
an alliance of Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia revived. (This 
is apparent from his telegram of March 28th to Mr Eden(op. 
cit., p. 149), written after the Yugoslav coup d’etat of March 27th 
had overthrown the government which capitulated to Hitler.) 
Yugoslavia did, in fact, come into the war on the Anglo- 
Greek side, but it was too late to concert strategy or construct 
a new front; and in the first weeks of April Yugoslavia and 
Greece were successively overrun by the German forces opera- 
ting from Bulgaria. (The adhesion of Yugoslavia to the allied 
side, in fact, only delayed the Germans’ use of the Vardar gap 
by a few days, so the assumptions underlying the choice of the 
Aliakmon line were wise.) There was astonishingly little 
recrimination between the defeated Allies at the time, but the 
mysterious misunderstanding of February 22nd was not 
entirely forgotten. Sir Winston’s last word on the subject 
occurs in a single footnote in Chapter XII of his third volume, 
which has something of the appearance of an afterthought: 


Papagos has since claimed that his first agreement to the 
holding of the Aliakmon line was contingent on a clarification 
of the situation with the Government of Yugoslavia, which 
never was reached. (Op. cit., p. 195 n.) 


It would be interesting to know whether the last four words 
are supposed to represent part of Papagos’s statement or belong 
to Sir Winston’s comment: whether, in fact, in a some languages 
the verb would fall into the subjunctive or the indicative. But 
Sir Winston has nothing more to say on the subject in The 
Second World War. 
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His account may be presumed to have been written during 
the course of 1949, since the preface to Volume III is dated 
January rst, 1950. It is the latest in date of the three primary 
authorities, since General Papagos published his account (in 
Greek) before the end of 1945, and General Wavell’s despatch 
covering the Greek campaign was published the following 
year. General Wavell’s account need not detain us: it differs 
in no material respect from Sir Winston’s (and it is therefore 
important to remember that General Wavell was present with 
Mr Eden at both the meetings in Athens) ; and it adds only the 
purely speculative observation that General Papagos must 
have changed his plan between the two meetings for ‘political 
reasons, which no one has ever attempted to explain. This 
speculation was beside the mark, since General Papagos’s own 
contention was that he never changed his plan at all, as will 
appear. It must be presumed that General Papagos’s account 
in Greek was not available either to General Wavell or to Sir 
Winston, though it was in print before either of their accounts 
was published. However, two separate English versions of the 
material parts of General Papagos’s account were available to 
Sir Winston, and one at least of them may perhaps have 
prompted the seemingly belated footnote in his Volume III. 
The two English texts of General Papagos’s version are: firstly, 
The German Attack on Greece (London, 1946), a pamphlet which 
contains the relevant chapter of his Greek work; and secondly, 
The Battle of Greece 1940-1941 (Athens, 1949), a translation 
of his complete work, which includes the former pamphlet 
(in a slightly different translation) as Chapter VI of Part II. 
The following quotations are from the latter version. 

The material points in General Papagos’s account of the 
meeting of February 22nd are contained in three paragraphs 


(op. cit., pp. 322-3): 


. I went on to say that, on the assumption that Yugoslavia 
would remain neutral and would not allow the passage of 
German troops through her territory, I had arrived at the 
conclusion that, given the small means at our disposal, the 
defence of Eastern Macedonia and Western Thrace was not 
advisable. I added that only sufficient forces should be left 
there to man the fortifications, for the purpose of delaying the 
enemy. The rest of the Greek divisions should be withdrawn 
to the Kaimakcalan-Vermion-Olympus position . . . (i.e. the 
so-called Aliakmon line). 
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I insisted, however, that before taking such a grave decision 
. .., the attitude of Yugoslavia should first be completely 
clarified, and I proposed that the Yugoslav Government 
should be informed of the decisions we were prepared to take 
depending on the policy they intended to adopt. 

This suggestion of mine was accepted, and it was decided 
that the British Foreign Secretary should send an urgent code 
message to the British Minister in Belgrade. Depending on the 
nature of the reply the order for evacuation and withdrawal 
would be issued or not, as the case might be. . . 


By way of illustrating the completeness of the misunderstanding, 
it is worth interpolating here two sentences from General 
Wavell’s account of the same meeting in his published 
despatch* : 
. .. he (General Papagos) therefore proposed to withdraw the 
Greek troops in Macedonia and Eastern Thrace, except for 
covering detachments, to the Aliakmon Line to prepare a 
defensive position there. . . . The Conference agreed to the 
proposals of General Papagos, and it was understood that he 
would at once begin the withdrawal of the troops from 
Macedonia to the Aliakmon Line. 


If General Papagos was in error, he was quite uncom- 
promising in his error, for his own account goes on to relate 
how: 

During the period which intervened between 22nd 
February and . . . 2nd March, I repeatedly enquired of 
Major-General Heywood . . . whether any reply had been 
received from the British Minister in Belgrade to the British 
Foreign Secretary’s urgent cable. On each occasion I was 
assured that no such reply had been received. I was thus 
unable to reach a conclusion for which I lacked the necessary 
data... (Op. cit., p. 323.) 

So General Papagos did nothing about the withdrawal which 
Mr Eden supposed him to be in the process of making, for 
reasons which he makes abundantly clear. What is extra- 
ordinary, however, is that there is no mention in Sir Winston’s 
narrative (or in Mr Eden’s account as quoted by Sir Winston) 
of any such telegram to Belgrade at all. It was certainly sent, 
as will appear from the official history. But what happened to 
the reply? Only part of the answer will become apparent 


* Wavell, op. cit., para. 11. ‘Eastern Thrace’ is a slip for “Western 
Thrace.’ 
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from the official history, but it may be taken as virtually 
certain that at least General Heywood did not see the reply 
between February 22nd and March 2nd, though he knew how 
much importance General Papagos attached to it. It only 
remains to add, in order to dispose of any idea of bad faith, 
that General Papagos and General Heywood were on terms 
of the closest personal sympathy, and that since both spoke 
French exceptionally well there was no possibility of a linguistic 
misunderstanding between them. 

The mystery grows still more unequivocally incompre- 
hensible as General Papagos’s account proceeds to the second 
meeting in Athens on March 2nd. The material part of this 
account reads as follows (op. cit., p. 324): 








I was then asked by him (Mr Eden) . . . whether the Greek 
forces in Eastern Macedonia and Western Thrace had been 
withdrawn to the positions on the Kaimakcalan-Vermion- 
Olympus line. 

I replied that this had not been done, in as much as we had 
agreed at the . . . Conference of 22nd February, as expressly 
recorded in the minutes, that before issuing orders for the 
withdrawal of these forces I must know the answer of the 
British Minister in Belgrade to the British Foreign Secretary’s 
cable asking for full clarifications of Yugoslavia’s attitude. I 
added that I had repeatedly asked the liaison officer of the 
Imperial Staff during the period between 22nd February and 
2nd March whether this reply had been received and that 
although I had never ceased stressing the urgency of obtaining 
a response . . ., I had always been told that no answer had 
been received. 

The above was fully and categorically confirmed by Maj.- 
Gen. Heywood, who . . . had been present together with 
Colonel Kitrilakis at all the meetings for the purpose of 
keeping minutes. 


The rest of General Papagos’s account is devoted to the dis- 
cussions which followed, in an attempt to find a way out of the 
unfortunate situation. He does not refer to the misunder- 
standing again, nor does he quote Mr Eden’s reply to the 
above remarks; nor does he give any verbatim quotations 
from the minutes (which he seems not to have had available 
at the time of writing) ; nor does he allude to the fact, recorded 
by Sir Winston, that the British Minister to Yugoslavia was 
in Athens at the time of this meeting on March 2nd, so that a 
* 
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good deal of clarification on Yugoslav intentions was immedi- 
ately accessible. In fact, General Papagos’s transition from this 
point to the next phase of the discussion is (like other accounts 
of the matter) curiously abrupt; but it must be remembered 
that he was writing before the British criticisms of him were 
made public, so that he was not consciously writing in self- 
defence on this point. 

It is now clear that there is one and only one way of settling 
the dispute, which is to publish the minutes of the meeting of 
February 22nd. This the newly published official history does 
not do, though it does quote one tantalizing excerpt from them. 
Having summarized the discussions which have already been 
described, the official account makes the following reference 


to the disputed issue (op. cit., pp. 379-80): 


. the military representatives announced their complete 
agreement that in view of the uncertain attitude of the Turks 
and Yugoslavs it was not possible to contemplate holding a 
position covering Salonika; the only sound military course 
was to occupy the Aliakmon position. Mr Eden then referred 
to the political problems, namely, whether to approach the 
Yugoslav Government in the hope of ascertaining their 
intentions, and whether their reply should affect the with- 
drawal of the advanced Greek troops. On the first point it was 
decided that Mr Eden should make an approach to the 
Regent of Yugoslavia, drawing his attention to the danger to 
Salonika presented by current German activities in the 
Balkans and asking for Prince Paul’s views on the subject. 
On the second point the decision recorded was ‘that prepara- 
tions should at once be made and put into execution to with- 
draw the Greek advanced troops in Thrace and Macedonia 
to the line which we should be obliged to hold if the Yugoslavs 
did not come in’. There is no doubt whatever that General 
Dill (the C.I.G.S.) and General Wavell were left with the 
firm impression that the withdrawal was to take place as soon 
as the necessary preparations could be made. General 
Papagos, however, was later to argue that it was to have been 
contingent upon the result of the approach to Yugoslavia. 


The official account goes on to cover the same ground that has 
already been discussed, with some interesting additions: for 
instance, it reveals (p. 382) that the answer to Mr Eden’s 
telegram to Belgrade reached him at Ankara on February 27th, 
and that its contents were unsatisfactory on the subject of 
Yugoslav intentions; but it does not reveal whether the answer 
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was also repeated to Athens, where General Papagos was 
anxiously waiting to know its contents. 

There is little more that can be said at present, except by 
way of commentary on the above quotation from the newly 
published official history. It is clear that the above passage 
is based on the written record of the meeting of February 22nd, 
from which the phrase quoted comes; it is reasonable to suppose 
that the original is in English, though it is-not expressly stated 
that the phrase is not a translation; but as the phrase is quoted 
without context, it is impossible to regard it as decisive by 
itself. For the crucial point is this: that whereas there is no 
doubt that the British generals left the meeting with the ‘firm 
impression’ ascribed to them by the official historians, it is 
equally clear that what General Papagos later argued was 
more than is stated in the final sentence quoted above. He 
argued not merely that the decision to move back on the 
Aliakmon line was ‘contingent upon the result of the approach 
to Yugoslavia’, but that it was ‘expressly recorded in the 
minutes’ that this was the case, and that this was ‘fully and 
categorically confirmed by Major-General Heywood’, who had 
kept the minutes himself. This statement by General Papagos 
clearly cannot be refuted on the basis of a single quotation 
from the minutes, of which it cannot even be said with cer- 
tainty whether it is a complete sentence in itself, still less what 
precisely came before it. Equally clearly there is only one way 
of proving that General Papagos’ s recollection was wrong, if 
it was wrong, and that is to publish the minutes in their 
entirety. Now that the first corner of the veil has been lifted, 
there is no very obvious reason why this should not be done. 











CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Str, — With regard to the correspondence about Italy in 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, perhaps there is no need for me 
to explain to readers that I am of the opinion that Miss Grindrod 
expresses. Miss Jucker’s views are familiar to me from some of 
my Italian friends of the Left, and from the ‘neutralist’ intel- 
lectual reviews. The only place in London where I have seen 
them expressed till now has been in unsigned articles from 
Rome published in The New Statesman and Nation. 

As Miss Grindrod points out, it is not very profitable to 
debate the minutia of a situation in foreign politics, for the 
English public does not pretend to judge what is most authori- 
tative in the alternative versions of the facts. Miss Jucker has 
as much a right to her opinions as Signor Nenni has to his. But 
I still see nothing to alter the conviction I formed nearly ten 
years ago that Nenni, by his decision to associate with the 
Communists, struck a deadly blow at Parliamentary democracy 
in Italy, especially as affecting the working classes. And even if 
I sound cynical I am still convinced that a wolf has only one 
use for lambs. 

Yours, etc., 
VALMONDOIS, SEINE-ET-OISE BERNARD WALL. 
July 5, 1954. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Dear Sir, 

Since Mr Donald Davie, in his article ‘Is There a London 
Literary Racket?’ did me the honour of quoting from a parody 
of Dr Leavis which I contributed a year ago to ‘Essays in 
Criticism’, I should like to make a brief comment. I am not 
for a moment suggesting that Mr Davie misrepresented me; 
but I feel that readers who knew no more of what I wrote than 
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the part quoted by him might receive a misleading impression 
of what I intended: might write me down, in short, as 
thoroughly ‘anti-Leavis’. May I quote these sentences, which 
came after the parody? 


. .- What makes the difference [i.e. between the seventeenth 
century and our own time] - and I entirely agree with Dr 
Leavis that the difference is vast — is not the ‘system’ — which 
is always, in essentials, the same, since it is nothing but the 
usual human desire to get on in the world and to push on those 
one approves of - but the quality of the literature which is 
written and pushed. The fault of the ‘system’ in 1953 is not its 
organizing of self-help and mutual help, but its shockingly bad 
taste. Dr Leavis should keep on telling us, and proving to us, 
just how bad is the verse of Mr S. and Dr S. and the prose of 
Mr W. and Mr G.; he should not waste his time and ours on 
tedious expositions of the fact that they, like everyone else, like 
to be successes if they can. 


I find myself, in fact, much more often in agreement than 
otherwise with Dr Leavis’s critical opinions — and also, I should 
think, with Mr Davie’s. (I am certainly in total agreement 
with his judgment that Dame Edith is ‘no poet at all’.) What 
my little squib was designed to suggest was that Dr Leavis too 
often makes a tactical error of presentation; he makes his 
criticism less effective than it could be by indulging in repetitive 
denunciations of the ‘literary racket’ instead of keeping his eye 
on specific works of literature; and I thought it possible to 
make this point by suggesting that such denunciations could 
be made, with at least superficial plausibility, about any age 
of literature, including the greatest. A racket will not be 
defeated by denouncing it as a racket, or even by proving it to 
be a racket; it can be defeated only by patient, cool, impersonal 
demonstrations to the customers, through whatever channels 
are available, that the goods which the racket recommends are 
intolerably shoddy. I must agree with Mr Davie that nowadays 
such demonstrations are more difficult to get across, because 
the channels which will take them are fewer, than has ever 
been the case before. 
Yours, etc., 
Patrick CRUTTWELL. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH WEST, EXETER 
June 19, 1954. 








THE POLITICS OF EXISTENTIALISM 
Everett W. Knight 


Observers of current French affairs cannot fail to sense in cer- 
tain quarters the presence of a new vigour and determination in 
political thought. Whatever it is, it goes deeper than talk of a 
new popular front, deeper than the hope that the death of 
Stalin was at the same time that of Stalinism itself. France is 
rich in intellectuals who after the liberation refused to go 
on working with the Communists, even though without the Party 
they could not hope to make themselves heard by those they 
wished to help. These men appear to have regrouped; to have 
regained their confidence and their voices. The rise to power of 
Mendés-France, which could well be a turning point for France, 
was no doubt greatly facilitated by their work, particularly as it 
appears in Les Temps Modernes and L’ Observateur. Circumstances 
alone did not produce Mendés-France; he had to be willed. He 
is the first-fruit of a new kind of political thought. - 

I shall be accused of attaching too much importance to re- 
views which could suddenly cease to appear, and to a Prime 
Minister who may not last two months. But if Mendés-France 
has to go, he will be back, and Les Temps Modernes is becoming, 
like the WV R F before it, an institution. It seemed to many of us 
that, if political thinking were ever again to become possible, it 
would have to proceed from a mystique at least as powerful as 
that out of which Communism grew; and clearly no such en- 
thusiasm is behind recent events in France. Writers who con- 
tribute to Les Temps Modernes and L’Observateur are united, in 
spite of many divergences, not by devotion to what they take 
to be the Truth finally revealed but by the conviction that there 
is no final Truth. 

What is most striking about these two periodicals is that the 
men who write for them do not seek to validate their reasoning 
by reference to fixed principles. This is an excessively rare phe- 
nomenon in the history of serious French journalism, which is 
implicitly or overtly partisan almost without exception. French 
‘logic’, to which Occidental culture owes so much, is disastrous 
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when exercised in politics where only the two extremes are 
logical, where compromise is only practically and not intel- 
lectually defendable. Sartre irritates the average French intel- 
lectual (and, given the present state of world affairs, those of 
other nations as well) who distrusts what cannot be reduced to 
a formula. Is Sartre a Communist or isn’t he? He certainly was 
not when he wrote La Mort dans Ame and Les Mains Sales. How- 
ever, we cannot suppose that he has changed his mind com- 
pletely since then, because there is still his ‘Matérialisme et 
Révolution’, in which his purpose is to demolish the philosophi- 
cal pretensions of dialectical materialism. And yet Sartre’s 
articles, ‘Les Communistes et la Paix’, constitute far more 
masterful a justification of the tactics of the French Communist 
Party than one of which any member of the Party itself would 
have been capable. Sartre believes that men are to such an ex- 
tent products of their time that they exist only to the extent in 
which they consent to commit themselves to what is of deepest 
concern to the historical context into which they were born. 
Why, therefore, had Sartre deliberately deprived himself of a 
means of effective action by refusing to associate himself un- 
equivocally with either East or West? He has by his own 
choice and to borrow his own words, ‘fallen outside history’. 
An eminent Catholic philosopher, familiar with the group of 
men who write for Les Temps Modernes, complained to me that 
it was impossible to reason with them because, he said, smiling, 
‘ils ont la foi’. Faith in what? If these men are not Communists, 
they are nevertheless, in general, almost as critical of Western 
politics as are the Communists. But what do they have to offer 
in place of what they seek to destroy? If, as Sartre wrote in his 
presentation of Les Temps Modernes, the magazine has no ‘po- 
litical or social programme’, why should it have bothered to 
come into existence? To publish the facts? But the truth re- 
duced to itself alone is, in politics, notoriously inoperative, and 
if Les Temps Modernes and L’Observateur, far from being com- 
pelled to a life of inoffensive retirement like that of other honest 
and unsubsidized periodicals elsewhere in the world, are 
steadily expanding in influence, it is because they draw convic- 
tion from a philosophy which during the past half century has 
not only sapped the foundations of Occidental thought, as we 
have known it since the Greeks, but undertaken some impressive 
constructions in its own name. 

The kind of defensive union sacrée to which the appearance of 
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existentialism has provoked Anglo-Saxon philosophers is a 
natural, though none the less discouraging event. It has been 
agreed, in contradiction with what the most casual student of 
European thought might have remarked, that existentialism is 
a ‘fashion’. There is, however, an element of truth in the accusa- 
tion, inasmuch as existentialism is a fashion in the way in which 
romanticism was a fashion; that is, it is less an idea than a 
movement; almost as much a state of mind as a philosophy. It 
is for this reason that the constant question ‘What is existential- 
ism?’ never receives a satisfactory answer. Nevertheless, unlike 
romanticism, it is philosophy rather than literature which has 
contributed most heavily to the formation of existentialism. We 
will therefore be able to make a certain number of precise 
statements concerning it, especially since our investigation will 
be limited to existentialism as a political movement. 

Great revolutions in the way men think come about not be- 
cause old questions receive an answer, but because the questions 
come to be considered irrelevant and new ones take their place. 
From the vantage point of radically different preoccupations, 
and looking back upon the past, it is not the differences of the 
sects that strike us, but the profound unity they acquire through 
what we come to realize was devotion to a common cause. Our 
philosophy and religion have been, from antiquity to the 
present, a long quest for an Absolute; they were based upon the 
certitude, which only a madman would have questioned, that 
the universe had been constructed in such a way as to make the 
secrets of its functioning accessible to human intelligence. Des- 
cartes’ first, though unconscious, certitude was not that he 
existed, but that there existed an Order which his meditation 
might serve to bring to light. It appears in retrospect that the 
perpetually renewed hostilities between the philosophic or scien- 
tific mind and the religious amount fundamentally to very little, 
it being no more absurd to suppose that man was created after 
the image of God than to believe the universe created after the 
image of man’s intelligence. Rationalism is as much a ma:ter of 
faith as are the articles of the believer. 

The immense prestige of science, however, continues to ob- 
scure the fact, and the books of men like Poincaré, Duhem and 
Meyerson, which appeared early in the century, have remained, 
outside Europe, singularly ineffectual. Meyerson, in his Jdentité 
et Realité, demonstrated that most of the fundamental laws of 
science (law of inertia, conservation of matter and energy, etc.) 
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could not, at the time of their conception, be proven either a 
priori or experimentally. These ‘laws’ were, and for the most 
part remain, metaphysical expressions which reflect man’s need 
to believe that something persists unchanged through time; for 
if it does not, then the world escapes us; it becomes, in the lan- 
guage of modern literature, ‘absurd’, in the language of philoso- 
phy ‘contingent’. To be sure, these metaphysical hypotheses 
have proved immensely fruitful of practical results, but it in no 
way follows from this that scientific truth is the truth. What the 
scientist discovers is other aspects of matter and not another 
fact which, when added to those already acquired, will consti- 
tute another step in the direction of the Holy of Holies, the One 
upon which all the rest depends. Faith in science is not what it 
was fifty years ago; nevertheless, Anglo-Saxon philosophy, the 
greater part of which has been content for so long to live in the 
shadow of science, continues to conduct itself as though it be- 
lieved in the existence of an Absolute. It is difficult to see on 
what other grounds this philosophy could justify its almost total 
withdrawal from the contemporary scene where the people are 
left to the mercy of demagogues and quacks. Thus when A. J. 
Ayer (to pick an example at random) writes in Language, Truth 
and Logic: “The philosopher must be content to record the 
facts of scientific procedure’, such a remark was to be expected, 
for he asserts in the same book that the problems of philosophy 
may be ‘definitively answered’. Unfortunately, the belief in 
‘definitive answers’ is a metaphysical one; and Ayer, like the be- 
liever, sacrifices existence to faith, act to contemplation. 

Bergson, though an important critic of classical rationalism, 
remained nevertheless a philosopher of the old school, since the 
goal of his thought was the discovery of that final principle, the 
existence of which philosophy had seldom, if ever, brought into 
question. Bergson differed simply in considering that the appro- 
priate instrument for communion with the Absolute is intuition 
and not reason. The philosophy of men like Bergson and James 
confirmed the rationalists in the comfortable idea that the only 
alternative to reason is unreason, that those who quit the fold 
inevitably develop an interest in mysticism. Nevertheless, this is 
not the case. 

The great accomplishment of modern rationalism is to have 
cleared our minds of theology. For many of us religion is not a 
‘problem’ but an irrelevancy. However, we have just argued 
that rationalism is to be equated with religion, inasmuch as it is 
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characterized by the same thirst, seldom explicitly avowed, for 
‘solutions’, the same devotion to a supreme Order. The extent 
to which we continue to believe in ‘natural law,’ in the ‘histori- 
cal process’, etc., as final Realities, is the extent to which we 
continue to yield to an impulse or a need essentially religious in 
nature. Consequently, if Occidental thought is to move ahead, 
if it is to continue the work of rationalism, then it would seem 
that it must seek not to invent other means of acceding to a 
putative Order, which can only result in continued stagnation 
or in irrationalism, but to investigate the practicability of deny- 
ing the existence of a final Order. If we no longer believe in God, 
then to be consistent we must cease to believe that the world was 
created by Him. We must cease to scrutinize the face of nature 
in the hope of catching a human expression. The philosopher 
who set Western thought off in this new direction was Edmund 
Husserl — it was he and not Bergson who liberated philosophy 
from the sterile debates of the neo-Kantians and the empiricists. 

Attempting to understand any form of existentialism in total 
ignorance of phenomenology (that is, of the philosophy of 
Husserl) is like trying to understand Kant without knowing 
what is meant by geometry and gravitation. All existentialist 
thought presupposes an important part of phenomenology, and 
it is thanks to their ignorance of this fact that so many com- 
mentators have been able to denounce in existentialism the 
appearance of a new and vicious irrationality. Of course, most 
of those commentators would find phenomenology itself irra- 
tional. Nevertheless, it is no longer possible for anyone to deny, 
in good faith, the importance of the transformations that phe- 
nomenology has brought about in almost all fields of European 
intellectual activity. 

The immemorial tendency of the philosophers to postulate 
deities which they call essences or laws is naturally accom- 
panied by the claim that everything else is mere appearance, or 
at least that individual things depend for their intelligibility 
upon the existence of these essences or laws. Unfortunately, this 
system results in the subordination of existence to contempla- 
tion, for existence is made up of commerce with the particular — 
we live in a particular house, wear particular clothes, etc. How- 
ever, the particular is precisely what classical thought could not 
take into account because it was interested only in total explana- 
tions, and things taken in themselves cannot be forced into cate- 
gories unless we deprive them of most of the qualities by which 
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they exist for us. Husserl was the first great philosopher to argue 
that individuals are in themselves intelligible; that what we see, 
feel and hear are not deceptive appearances, but the things 
themselves. There is nothing ‘behind’ appearance, for Appear- 
ance is Reality. Such an idea represents an extraordinarily de- 
cisive break with the past, for it amounts to saying that philoso- 
phy throughout its history has been searching for what it already 
possessed, The Truth is not the object of intellection, but the 
condition of its possibility ; it is not ‘hidden’ from us, but so close 
that we habitually look beyond; it does not await us at the con- 
clusion of a long series of scientific or logical operations, it 
underlies those operations, and the business of philosophy is to 
perfect a method (the so-called phenomenological reduction) 
which will enable us to ‘suspend’ the activities of consciousness 
so that we might describe the nature of its functioning, so that 
we might know how things can be in themselves intelligible, 
entirely apart from reference to an Absolute. 

Great innovators are Janus-faced. Husserl, while breaking 
away from most of the ideas of the past, retained the intellectual 
attitude that had brought them into being. The great affair 
of Western philosophy since the Renaissance has been, to bor- 
row Whitehead’s expression, not what do we know, but how can 
we know; and the philosopher has too often been a man who 
pretended not to know what he did know. This is essentially 
what G. E. Moore was saying in his famous article ‘A Defence 
of Common Sense’. Husserl. has provided a firm philosophical 
foundation for such remarks of Moore’s as: ‘In answer to this 
question, I think I have nothing better to say than that it seems 
to me that I do know. . . with certainty.’ But Husserl, while as- 
serting that we do know with certainty, continued to interest 
himself primarily in the question: how can we know? If was left 
to the next generation, and notably to Sartre, to understand 
that if we possess the truth then our whole concern should be its 
utilization. For Sartre the world is not a problem, but a task. 


* * * * 


Husserl’s rejection of Absolutes is the equivalent on the philo- 
sophical level of one of the most common themes of modern 
European literature — the absurd. The sentiment of the absurd 
assumes many forms, but it is essentially the awareness that be- 
tween the exigencies of reason and the nature of the universe 
there is an incompatibility that can never be suppressed. The 
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mediaeval world was one that could be read like a human face, 
every expression of which carried a message. The first step to- 
wards the ‘dehumanization’ of nature was taken by Renaissance 
philosophers. who, in the interests of science, sought to demon- 
strate that natural phenomena signify nothing, they simply are. 
Thus God began his long withdrawal, becoming ever more re- 
mote in natural law, in Deism, until finally in the philosophy of 
Sartre not only natural phenomena, but everything that exists 
(the en-soi) signifies nothing, it simply is. The absurd may be 
considered the end-point of the first phase of rationalism; 
whether or not there will be a second depends upon whether we 
have the courage to accept the results of the first. The nine- 
teenth century had not, for it is a long attempt, stretching from 
the Romantics to Freud, to return to some happy stability, to 
the tranquil communication between men and things that had 
somehow been lost. It is a desperately religious century, in the 
sense that men consider their spiritual torment a temporary 
state consequent upon their having failed to attain the Truth. 
The Truth, therefore, appears again and again, like the consti- 
tutions repeatedly drafted by certain Italian city states of the 
Renaissance in an attempt to revive the civic glories of the 
mediaeval republics. The many forms of occultism and scienti- 
cism, poetry (symbolism), the ‘life force’, the libido, all these 
notions, and many others besides, are proposed as solutions, and 
even universal suffrage is often looked upon not merely as a 
political instrument, but as a panacea. Nevertheless, the search 
for a spiritual refuge, though even to-day the more frequent re- 
action to the absurd, is not the only possible one. Instead of 
looking upon our impotence to believe as a curse, Sartre sug- 
gests that we might utilize it to pass to ‘the other side of despair’, 
where life will become practicable once again. But what must 
be the nature of existence in a world that does not make sense? 
It is popular to regard talk of the absurd as an indication of 
‘decadence’, of intellectual and moral bankruptcy. Naturally, 
from the point of view of the traditionalist the absurd is inac- 
ceptable. But this point of view is not the only one. The idea of 
the absurd, as I have defined it, is ‘irrational’ only for those 
thinkers who more and more anachronistically continue the 
search for ‘definitive answers’. We must not allow the manner 
in which the absurd frequently appears in literature to blind us 
to its potentialities. In the person of Martin du Gard’s Antoine 
Thibault, in the work of Céline, in Sartre’s La Nausée and 
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Camus’ Le Mythe de Sisyphe, etc., the absurd appears as a tragic 
impasse. Such need not be the case, however. 

In the thought of Husserl, the disappearance of Absolutes is 
not a catastrophe but a necessary preliminary to genuinely con- 
structive work in philosophy. The ‘return to things in them- 
selves’ (to quote Husserl) is the condition of understanding their 
real nature, which will escape us for as long as we continue to 
violate their ineluctable singleness, in order to force them into 
logically satisfying patterns. If existentialism is more a move- 
ment than an idea, it is in large part because modern literature 
and art are characterized by a return to the concrete, to the 
immediate, to ‘things in themselves’ as they exist before concept 
has organized them into something quite different from what 
they are. Art, for example, from Cézanne to the present, repre- 
sents objects unaffected by the ‘laws’ of geometry and perspect- 
ive, which are human creations imposed upon the external 
world to make it more practically manageable. In the 1929 
preface to his ‘Surrealist Manifestoes’, André Breton wrote: ‘The 
more reasons I find for putting an end to it [his life], the more I 
surprise myself admiring this mere section of parquetry . . .’ 
The enchantment of things taken in themselves is the theme of 
Gide’s Les Nourritures Terrestres. However, it is the political and 
not the esthetic aspect of the return to the immediate that con- 
cerns us here. 

If the world is absurd, then it is foolish to look upon man’s 
political and social problems as susceptible of being regulated 
once and for all by the adoption of this or that political system. 
Indeed, the condition of an effective response to these problems 
is that they be treated in themselves, not of course apart from the 
total situation, but apart from considerations of system or 
theory for the sake of which some pressing human need is often 
overlooked. The existentialists seek to make thought conform to 
life, rather than to make life conform to thought, as has been the 
practice in the past. The idea that political action, to be con- 
structive, must have before it an immutable goal in relation to 
which each immediate situation may be accurately interpreted 
is one that stems from the nineteenth century’s thirst for 
Answers — its purpose is less practical accomplishment than 
spiritual anchorage. The inglorious history of European social- 
ism is that of a group of bourgeois intellectuals whose real 

interest was far less the amelioration of the condition of the poor 
than it was the acquiring of a more intellectually satisfying ex- 
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planation of human affairs. The need to believe, unhappily, 
seems to run far deeper than the need to act. This is equally true 
of the Communist who, while placing greater emphasis upon 
action, destroys its efficacy by subordinating it to theory. The 
principle exists not to make action effective, but to make it 
automatic. One need only recall the early history of Chinese 
Communism to appreciate the extent to which act can be viti- 
ated by dogma — Mao Tse-tung being one of the few Com- 
munist leaders who, putting aside theory, saw that in China 
the revolution would have to draw its strength from the 
peasantry rather than from the industrial proletariat which ac- 
cording to Scripture should form the spearhead of Marxist re- 
volt. In brief, political Absolutes exist not to direct action but 
to render it superfluous. The rejection of fixed principles on the 
contrary, far from condemning us to impotence, is a necessary 
condition of authentic action; that is, of action as a response to 
the immediate situation rather than as the unthinking applica- 
tion of an approved procedure. The absurd is not a ‘force’, and 
cannot therefore, like Thomas Hardy’s sinister God, be hostile 
to us. Malraux was one of the first to understand not only that 
the ‘death of God’ involved that of all other Absolutes, whatever 
their nature, but that an empty universe is an opportunity and 
not a disaster. In one of his first books, Za Voie Royale, he wrote: 
*, .. the order of the world is destroyed not to the advantage of 
chance, but to that of the determination to profit by it.’ The 
orthodox philosopher seizes upon the existentialist assertion 
that man is ‘abandoned?’ in the universe as a lugubrious confes- 
sion of impotence; whereas, at least in the case of Sartre, it is 
precisely the reverse, for if man is completely alone, it follows 
that he is completely free. If all that can be said of the en-soi is 
that it exists, then nothing but our unfortunate habit of 
imagining that it has the form of a God prevents us from making 
it more amenable to our needs. 

Fundamentally, there is perhaps little to distinguish what we 
have advanced so far from the ideas of, for example, Karl 
Popper (The Open Society and its Enemies) or the Camus of 
? Homme Révolté, and the recent very decisive rupture that took 
place between Sartre and Camus over the latter’s theory of ‘re- 
volt’ indicates that we have not yet reached the heart of Sartre’s 
position on these matters. The absurd, in one form or another, 
is becoming a popular subject of learned dissertation, but those 
who discuss it too often fail to draw the conclusion which, in the 
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opinion of many existentialists, it imposes; namely, that the 
universe being absurd and therefore inaccessible to thought, our 
only recourse is to act. If appearance is reality, if existence is in 
itself intelligible, then the function of thought is to attempt to 
see a situation as it really is, rather than to construct a theory to 
explain it. We say ‘attempt to see’, because it is a nimble mind 
indeed whose ideas keep pace with events and which is prepared 
to jettison a good part of its contents when conditions demand. 
‘Education in the profound sense’, says Valéry, ‘consists in un- 
doing the initial one’. The truth may become so obscured by the 
labours of the intellectuals that it has to be rediscovered. Thus, 
in an article entitled ‘Réponse a Lefort’, Sartre writes: ‘. . . it 
appeared to me pointless to elaborate a theory of the prole- 
tariat’. What is needed is not more theories, but an accurate 
estimate of the situation to serve as a basis for action. Conse- 
quently, in the second of the articles, entitled ‘Les Communistes 
et la Paix’, we read: ‘I’m trying to understand what is going on in 
France, to-day, under our noses’. The writings of Camus, Popper 
and others indicate that many intellectuals are going to continue 
to ‘contemplate’ even after having persuaded their readers that 
there is nothing left to contemplate. If we are to prevent the 
intellectual from refusing to act, even in the face of the absurd, we 
must insist that, although there is no ultimate truth, there is the 
truth of the immediate; for each historical period has a truth of 
its own which, to minds unencumbered by system and uncor- 
rupted by fear or selfish interest, is perfectly evident. A striking 
example of this was the inter-war period during which people 
who took the slightest trouble to inform themselves knew that 
war was coming and that appeasement was causing it to be lost 
in advance. 

As far as Sartre is concerned, the truth of our particular his- 
torical context is Marxism. Marxism, not as a dogma or as a 
faith, but as an indispensable instrument for the amelioration 
of the present; Marxism considered not as the Truth but as the 
most nearly accurate interpretation we possess of present con- 
ditions. Such a Marxism is one that has rid itself of all the ob- 
jectionable features which led, between the wars, to wholesale 
defections on the part of Western intellectuals. But the fact that 
so many of these intellectuals passed from the commissar to the 
yogi makes it clear to us why Marxism in this new form has 
little of the attractiveness of the old. Marxism to be valid must 
be considered as a summons to act, and not as a spiritual refuge, 
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as a tool and not as a religion; but it was precisely as the great 
benevolent God History that Marxism won devotion. 

The intellectual habitually demands, as a condition of action, 
the possibility of a ‘solution’; but since there are none, this 
amounts to a refusal to act. If, furthermore, the intellectual 
seldom feels that this refusal requires a justification, the reason 
lies no doubt in the obscure and very ancient confidence in the 
eventual triumph of the Good. The empiricist’s unavowed be- 
lief in the Absolute is at the same time a belief in its omnipo- 
tence. A professor of political science once complained to me 
that a Continental colleague with whom he was collaborating 
tended to be too ‘political’, and a professor of philosophy ex- 
pressed the fear that the great tradition of Continental philosophy 
might disappear altogether if the existentialists continued to 
squander their patrimony on literature and politics. These two 
men, consciously or not, were expressing the opinion that it is 
sufficient for the True and the Good to exist in order to prevail, 
and indeed they prevail to the extent to which we allow them 
to be, without interference on our part. The immemorial 
‘essentialist’ tradition of Occidental philosophy has so imposed 
itself that it never strikes us as odd that Evil should be con- 
sidered not to exist apart from its manifestations, while the 
Good is always there, whether we see it or not. Thus it is 
sufficient for our ‘clergy of intellectuals’, as Malraux calls them, 
to ‘think’ the Good in order to be it, whereas he who devotes 
himself to Evil must, as in the case of Hitler, prove in act that he 
really means what he says before anyone will believe him. 
Sartre believes that if the Good is to exist, then it must manifest 
itself. The truth of each immediate situation is evident. What is 
required of the intellectual, therefore, are not analyses and in- 
vestigations, but participation in the. never-ending struggle to 
ensure that the issues are not confused by those whose prosperity 
depends upon the mystification of the public. 

Many of us fail to follow Sartre not in his rejection of Abso- 
lutes (Le Diable et le Bon Dieu may even strike us as platitudi- 
nous) but in the conclusion he draws — the necessity for action; 
for how can the goals of such action be anything but arbitrary 
in a world which has lost its constants? How, except by fidelity 
to a certain number of fixed ideals, is action to be prevented 
from taking the form of Nazism? Is the truth to be simply what 
Sartre declares it to be? In a somewhat different form Iris 
Murdoch, in her book on Sartre, asks the same question: 
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granted that Sartre has successfully demonstrated the freedom 
of the individual, on what grounds does he make the liberation 
of the group a categorical imperative? Miss Murdoch appears 
to me to have made the mistake of a great many commentators 
on Sartre: she has judged as a whole, as though Sartre were 
dead, a philosophy we possess only in part. L’Etre et le Néant, 
except for the ontological demonstration of the pour-soi as 
liberty, is a negative work; the positive phase is yet to come. I 
have tried, in anticipation, to give some idea of what I believe 
will be an important theme of the work on ethics which Sartre 
promises us at the end of [Etre et le Néant. If the objectivity of 
classical rationalism does not exist, Sartre does not, for that, 
propose his own subjectivity as a reasonable substitute; he 
argues that though the Truth is not constant, though it changes 
for each historical context, it is, by way of compensation, 
perfectly evident to those in possession of the facts. Miss Mur- 
doch calls Sartre’s opinions on politics, that is, his opinions on 
what to-day matters most to all of us, ‘exemplary’ ; and in that 
she is in agreement with the great majority of our intellectuals 
who are as accurately informed of those opinions as she is. As 
far as Sartre is concerned, there is no error, but only bad faith. 
The Nazi antisemites acted as they did not out of ignorance; 
they deliberately chose evil as evil, and because such a choice is 
at all times open to all of us, thought must be considered a poor 
substitute for action. 

In such a world, the idea of ‘duty toward’ must be replaced 
by that of ‘responsibility for’, and the responsibility of the intel- 
lectual is the heaviest of all. Thought in the traditional sense 
was far easier than what is now demanded because it involved 
the rich recompense of spiritual tranquillity. But thought, as an 
uncompromising description of what exists, is, in Sartre’s 
opinion, simultaneously an obligation to act, because if par- 
ticulars are not susceptible to logical organization, we cannot 
excuse our passivity by postulating the activity of the principle, 
and yet there is no peace in act, since only in the realm of 
thought is anything ever ‘definitively’ accomplished. The malaise 
of the modern intellectual may be traced to the fact that con- 
ceptual thinking has lost its metaphysical foundation; and if 
our civilization is in the ridiculous position of being menaced by 
its own tools, it is largely because our intellectuals have as yet 
refused to reconcile themselves to a world whose only meaning 
can be one which we temporarily impose upon it. 












AN EXECUTIVE ON THE DOLE 
Boris Ford 


The day I became unemployed, it seemed as if I had taken off 
in a balloon: anxious because there were no firmly calculable 
destinations, and yet soaring unrestricted into an untrammelled 
blue sky. The office lay behind and decidedly below me, while 
ahead lay all the potentialities of an uncharted future. 

This being my mood, it was some three or four days before 
I got round to visiting the Employment Exchange, and then 
not to talk about Employment but simply to draw my weekly 
relief, assistance, dole — I found I was unsure which was the 
right term. At any rate, on Friday, January 4th, I took the 
trolley-bus forthe local Office of the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service. As it was raining, I had to take my umbrella 
with me as well as my briefcase, and I was nervous that an 
umbrella and a briefcase might make me a little conspicuous 
on a mission of this kind. However, I consoled myself with the 
thought that at least until I was closeted in some inner office, 
my appearance might mark me down as a visiting Inspector 
rather than a prospective regular. 

The local establishment turned out to be much like a school, 
in that it was in dirty brick and had its window frames newly 
painted a pleasant enough green and was surrounded by an 
area that had once been grass but was now petrifying into 
concrete slabs. I walked across the area towards a door with 
a large G painted above it and a group of West Indians loung- 
ing in the way. Since visiting Inspectors presumably know one 
door from another, I walked unhesitatingly through the group 
and in at door G, turned right through another door, and 
found myself in a large and puzzling room. It had no obvious 
shape or direction or centre of gravity: there was a block of 
chairs in rows in one part of the room, a small unattended 
table in a kind of passage between one half of the room and the 
other half, and a layout reminiscent of the Passport Office at 
Dover, beyond. After a moment’s pause, I moved to the left 
and sat down in the back row of the block of chairs — not that 
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the front rows were full, for there were only about five seem- 
ingly immovable persons like Wordsworth’s Leech-gatherer in 
them, but I thought it would be easier to dispose of my 
umbrella in the back row against the wall. I sat down, took 
out my Manchester Guardian, and read in my own immovable 
way for some minutes. The five Leech-gatherers in front of me 
remained, as Wordsworth put it, ‘not all alive nor dead, Nor 
all asleep’. In the meantime, a number of brisker sorts of people 
came in and disposed of their business at the table in the 
passage-way and passed on into the Passport Office. Convincing 
myself that there was no system of queuing among the Leech- 
gatherers, I left my umbrella and briefcase and approached 
the table. It proved a disappointment, for it served only to 
support a blackboard on which someone (moving his hand 
from the wrist, I observed, and not ‘writing with the whole 
arm’) had chalked up such challenging items as Snow-clearing, 
Road-mending, Refuse-collecting, and the like. This seemed to 
satisfy the expectations of the mobile population of the room; 
and no doubt the seated population was waiting only for the 
amateur blackboard writer to enter up Leech-gathering and 
then it too would flow on into the Passport Office. Somewhat 
cast down by this, I retrieved my umbrella and briefcase and 
left via door G and the West Indians, my Inspection over. 

Once outside, I turned to the right round the corner of the 
building and tried door B. I found myself in another large 
room, but this time a room of a more meaningful structure in 
that it looked like a mixture of a bank, a post office, and the 
entrance to a dog-racing track. A uniformed gentleman, seeing 
me hesitate, directed me leftwards to this room’s block of 
chairs, and once again I sat down to my paper. After some 
moments my neighbour took his attention out of his sporting 
paper and invited my collaboration in working out racing odds. 
Before I could puzzle out some not too unproductive advice, 
his turn came and off he went to the counter. After him a 
claimant with a face like D. H. Lawrence and a portfolio 
passed in a bewildered way through the mill, and then it was 
my turn. 

‘I’ve come to sign on,’ I said to the clerk, in my brand of 
straightforward voice. 

The clerk looked at tay equipment as if to identify me by 
type, replied in what he no doubt took to be an appropriately 
cultivated tone and with a smattering of Sirs, directed me to 
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another clerk of a less classifying disposition who simply gave 
me some forms to fill up about Wife and Children, filled up 
yet other forms on my behalf, and finally enrolled me as a 
Member. 

‘You have to report here every Tuesday and Thursday, at 
9.30 in the morning; you get paid on the Thursday,’ he ex- 
plained. To-day being Friday, it was clear that I would have 
to wait a week to be paid — I had vaguely imagined that I 
might get something at once as I had now been unemployed, 
albeit air-borne, since Tuesday. However, I was not unduly 
worried by this, for I was fortunate enough to have been pro- 
vided by the Office with funds for some time to come. 

Thus began my strange encounter with the Employment 
Exchange. On Tuesday, January 8th, I returned in order to 
sign my form — no waiting, no sitting, but a brief visit to the 
counter and to the earnest young clerk who called me Mr Ford 
this time and took from me my now completed Wife and 
Children forms. Two days later, on Thursday, January roth, 
I returned again: I signed the form as usual, and waited to 
receive my first stipend. 

‘Oh, I’m afraid your claim isn’t through yet, Mr Ford,’ the 
clerk explained; ‘You only brought in your Dependents’ Claim 
on Tuesday, and they have all to be dealt with up in New- 
castle, you know.’ I didn’t know — one never does — but there 
it was. I then remembered that I was proposing to visit Paris 
the following week in order to negotiate a job with Unesco, so 
that I would be away for the next two signing-days, the latter 
of them being my first pay-day, for I imagined that Newcastle 
would have disgorged its verdict by then. I explained this to 
the clerk, who seemed quite unmoved by the thought of Paris 
and only said that I should re-register on my return. 

About the Parisian part of this story there is nothing to tell 
except that I was eventually offered a choice between jobs in 
New York and Burma and asked for time to think over which 
of these jungles we would rather sail to. I was away for five 
days, leaving England on the Saturday and returning late on 
Thursday. So the following Tuesday, January 22nd, I called 
in at the Exchange, duly re-registered, and then signed my 
form as usual. On Thursday, January 24th, rather more than 
three weeks after becoming unemployed, I signed my form, 
was handed a slip of paper and at long last was directed into 
a queue to wait for my money. 
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At this turn of affairs, I found that I had come to accept and 
even to like my bi-weekly visits, for they struck me as pleasantly 
different from the pre-war picture: the green paint, the readi- 
ness to call me Mr Ford, the rows of chairs, the uniformed 
attendant, all added up to a calculated policy to put one at 
ease and to eliminate any suggestion of despicable charity. 
The queue carried me forward, I presented my slip of paper 
to one of two men sitting behind a grille, he read off and 
checked my name and number, and then pushed over the 
counter towards me a number of coins. I waited for the notes 
to follow —‘but no notes followed. 

‘That’s right, eighteen shillings and tuppence,’ the first man 
said; and then, as if clarifying the matter, explained carefully 
that this represented two days’ benefit at gs. 1d. a day. 

‘I think you must have made some mistake,’ I said gently. ‘I 
have been coming here since the beginning of the month, over 
three weeks ago.’ As this was not the kind of exchange that was 
calculated to appeal to the following occupants of the queue, I 
was passed out to a superior official who got out my papers, 
recalculated them, and announced that 18s. 2d. was in order. 

*You see,’ he expounded, ‘you are not paid for the first three 
(or did he say four?) days until a month later — that’s in case 
you are only unemployed for three days, in which case you 
don’t get anything. Then, you are not eligible for anything 
from the day you left for Paris until you re-registered here 
about ten days later.’ Subtract also the three or four Sundays 
during this period, and apparently that left two days at gs. 1d.: 
in short, 185. 2d. 

At this my balloon lost height with sickening abruptness and, 
as if grasping after some safety apparatus, I asked what pro- 
cedure was available for appealing against the decision. The 
procedure consisted, inevitably, of a form which invited me to 
state the grounds of my absence and to append two signatures 
to confirm this. I took the form away, filled it up and had it 
countersigned by two friends: I explained how I had gone to 
Paris to try for a job at Unesco, because that was the kind of 

job I was theoretically equipped to get and because that kind 
of job could not be obtained through the ‘normal channels’. 
The next Tuesday I made my usual pilgrimage and handed 
in my appeal. On Thursday I was paid the remarkable sum 
of £4 10s. 10d., or ten times the daily rate of gs. 1d. I gathered 
that this represented payment for a normal week plus the four 
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additional days now due from the beginning of the month. 
A few days later a reply to my appeal arrived by post. It 
read as follows: 
Dear Sir, 
On 1st February, 1952, the Insurance Officer gave the 
following decision on your claim for unemployment benefit. 
. From and including 12.1.52 to 21.1.52 the claimant is dis- 
qualified for receiving unemployment benefit on the ground 
that he failed to make a claim within the time prescribed, and 
has not proved in respect of the said period (a) that on a date 
earlier than the date on which the claim was made, apart 
from satisfying the conditions of making a claim, he was 
entitled to the benefit, and (b) that throughout the period 
between the earlier date and the date on which the claim was 
made there was good cause for delay in making such a claim. 


Just that! I did my best to read it again. Sub-para (a) refused 
to fall into any recognizable shape. I tried tackling it in small 
pieces at a time, like the Smith, Jones, Robinson kind of 
conundrum, ‘but found myself no nearer a solution. The only 
part that made sense was an expectant paragraph at the end, 
set up in type and not typewritten, which offered me a further 
right of appeal to the local Tribunal seated in Euston, on 
form of appeal (B.F. 39) — B F being my own initials, as well as 
other notable initials, this seemed to me an almost metaphysical 
piece of wit. 

At any rate, I took off the letter and got a BF form. I 
explained to begin with that I was appealing in the dark, 
since the ruling given meant literally nothing to me (and, 
incidentally, would probably mean even less to other claimants 
such as my sporting friend). I therefore could only explain 
again the facts of the situation: that I had announced in 
advance my trip to Paris; that I re-registered on my next visit 
to the Exchange, as instructed; that I was therefore unable to 
grasp the point about failing ‘to make a claim within the time 
prescribed’; that I would be very glad to ‘prove’ that I was 
entitled to benefit if they would explain what species of proof, 
other than two testimonies, they would recognize. I concluded 
by regretting that the machinery was of such a design as to 
have left me, unwarned, with virtually no benefit for a period 
of about three weeks, and that it was only my good luck, and 
theirs too, that I and my wife and two children were not now 


starving. I sent off this appeal to the local Tribunal, and | 
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determined to castigate the enormity of their replying to 
appeals in this brand of English, let alone the enormity of the 
18s. 2d., first to the members of the Tribunal when I should be 
summoned before them, and thereafter to my Member of 
Parliament and to senior officials of the Ministry. I mentally 
seized my briefcase and re-rolled my umbrella in expectation. 

On Thursday next I was paid £2 145. 6d., my first normal 
week’s payment. So there now remained only the Parisian 
interlude and the impending literary skirmish with the gentle- 
men from Euston. To my great regret, it was not to be. On my 
next Thursday visit I drew my £2 14s. 6d. and was then 
invited to step upstairs to meet the Insurance Officer himself. 
He was out for some ten minutes and, as I sat waiting on a 
chair that his secretary extracted from a mound of what I 
suspected to be B F forms, I felt the fervour seeping out of me. 
The office was too small for the occasion, it was too much en- 
cumbered with the bricabrac of bureaucracy to seem a fitting 
battlefield for the literary holocaust I had planned. In due 
course, the Insurance Officer came in, looking much like 
Edmund Gwen in The Good Companions. He seemed a trifle 
nervous. 

‘I wanted to talk to you about your appeal to the Tribunal,’ 
he began, and then, sensing my suspicions, he quickly added, 
‘of course we see the Appeals as a matter of course, before send- 
ing them on. But in your case, I thought I would like a word 
with you, because there does seem to have been a misunder- 
standing . . .’ Mentally I folded away my battle orders and 
disbanded my heavy artillery. ‘The clerk should have ex- 
plained to you that you have to re-register immediately you 
return from abroad, because we can only start paying you 
from the actual date of re-registration. However, on this 
occasion I am ready to authorize benefit for all but the four 
days you were in Paris and for one of the days spent travelling 
— we will give you benefit for the other travelling day.’ 

He went on to explain that the Act expressly rules out pay- 
ment for days spent out of the country, and then to my 
embarrassment he turned up a great volume of fictitious case- 
histories compiled to guide Insurance Officers in giving 
decisions. There, sure enough, was the case of a man spending 
some two days and three nights in Paris (I immediately dis- 
associated myself from those three business-manly nights) and 
making a claim for benefit for this period: Claim Not Allowed. 
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‘Of course,’ the Good Companion went on, ‘we have to 
follow the Act, and what’s more, we have to give our ruling 
in the words laid down in the Act. In most cases the words are 
quite simple to understand, as when we are ruling on cases of 
illness or fraud, for example. But yours, I agree,’ and there 
was pity in his voice as he made his genial concession to my 
illiteracy, ‘yours is perhaps a little more involved than the 
average ruling. Mark you, if you would still like your Appeal 
to go on to the Tribunal, you have only to say so. I can’t hold 
it up. But I thought we might be able to meet your case half- 
way, Mr Ford, and so.. .” 

I thanked him, of course, took the slip of paper he handed 
me, and went down to the gentlemen behind the grille who 
gave me £4 19s. 11d. — six days’ benefit as usual and five days’ 
benefit ‘in respect of the said Parisian period’, After all, I 
reflected in the trolley-bus, we had not starved and they were 
all as helpful as the Act permitted, and no doubt the clerk 
would have deciphered the mystical words to me if I had 
thought to ask him. And yet, were I a regular reader of 
nothing but racing-forms and a sports report, had I grown up 
against a background of unemployment and the Dole, I would 
probably never have made the first appeal, however reasonable 
my absence, and I would certainly never have grappled my 
way through the verbiage of the Act to the inner recesses of 
some Tribunal or even to the well meaning companionship of 
the Insurance Officer. I would have gazed at the clotted words, 
and seeing the phrase ‘the claimant is disqualified’, I would 
have dismissed the idea of making another appeal as simply 
inviting a further dose of official mumbojumbo. And though 
£2 5s. 5d. is hardly sufficient to keep a family alive in London 
for long, I would no doubt have foregone with sour and 
frustrated feelings even this small amount that in the end I 
managed to recover. That’s what comes, I mused, of being 
able to arm oneself with a briefcase and an umbrella. 

From then on the scene at the local Exchange became 
earth-bound and uneventful. Every Tuesday and Thursday I 
signed on with my racing and Lawrencian friends, and every 
Thursday I drew out £2 145. 6d. But somehow I no longer had 
the sensation of sailing an untrammelled sky in my un- 
anchored balloon. And anyway, before long the uncharted 
future closed in upon me, and we set sail for the man-made 

jungle of New York. 
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THE DESERTED VILLAGE: POEM AS VIRTUAL 
HISTORY 


Donald Davie 


Mrs Susanne Langer has written a sequel to her brilliant and 
momentous Philosophy in a New Key. The new book, Feeling and 
Form,* is explicitly (see the sub-title) a theory of art developed 
from the earlier work. And this puts me in a queer position. 
For, discussing Philosophy in a New Key in these pages,t I tried 
to draw out the implications of that book for esthetics, in 
particular for literary theory. Now Mrs Langer has done the 
job herself, and has done it much better. It seems that I under- 
rated Mrs Langer, and that Philosophy in a New Key can be made 
to yield an esthetics altogether more respectable than I thought. 

There is, after all, some excuse for my mistake. It was un- 
expected enough, as I said at the time, to find a philosopher 
with a real grasp of what it feels like to listen to a sonata and 
to read a poem. I could surely be forgiven for supposing that 
she would not have as firm a grasp of the difference between 
reading a poem and listening to a sonata, as she had of what 
was common to these two activities. Forgivable or not, that was 
the mistake I made. Supposing that Mrs Langer was more at 
home with music than with the other arts (I think I’m right 
about that still, but am no longer so sure), I supposed that the 
flaw in her literary theory would come from confusing poetry 
with music. I was wrong. But then, who would have bargained 
for a philosopher-musician, who, turning to poetry, could 
produce a whole chapter full of admirably rapid yet subtle 
analyses of very various poems? Yet so it is. And there are 
equally iluminating chapters on painting, on sculpture, archi- 
tecture, the dance, the novel and the drama. Mrs Langer is a 
prodigy. I can only withdraw all my earlier criticisms and pro- 
ceed, in all humility, to expound her thesis. 

sthetics has for long been the poor relation of philosophy 


* Susanne K. Langer. Feeling and Form. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 28s. 
t ‘Syntax in Poetry and Music.’ TWENTIETH CENTURY, February, 
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and only an embarrassing distraction for the specialist critics 
of each of the arts. Mrs Langer redeems it, and chiefly by 
putting first things first. Instead of asking ‘What is the function 
of the work of art for the artist who produces it?’ or, on the 
other hand, ‘What is the effect of a work of art on those who 
respond to it?’ she asks ‘What is it? What is a work of art?’ 
She answers herself by saying that every artefact is an abstrac- 
tion: 

All forms in art, then, are abstracted forms; their content 
is only a semblance, a pure appearance, whose function is to 
make them, too, apparent —- more freely and wholly apparent 
than they could be if they were exemplified in a context of 
real circumstance and anxious interest. It is in this elementary 
sense that all art is abstract. Its very substance, quality without 
practical significance, is an abstraction from material exist- 
ences... 

But abstract form as such is not an artistic ideal. To carry 
abstraction as far as possible, and achieve pure form in only 
the barest conceptual medium, is a logician’s business, not a 
painter’s or poet’s. In art forms are abstracted only to be made 
clearly apparent, and are freed from their common uses only 
to be put to new uses: to act as symbols, to become expressive 
of human feeling. 

An artistic symbol is a much more intricate thing than what 
we usually think of as a form, because it involves all the rela- 
tionships of its elements to one another, all similarities and 
differences of quality, not only geometric or other familiar 
relations. That is why qualities enter directly into the form 
itself, not as its contents, but as constitutive elements in it. 
Our scientific convention of abstracting mathematical forms, 
which do not involve quality, and fitting them to experience, 
always makes qualitative factors ‘content’; and as scientific 
conventions rule our academic thinking, it has usually been 
taken for granted that in understanding art, too, one should 
think of form as opposed to qualitative ‘content’. But on this 
uncritical assumption the whole conception of form and 
content comes to grief, and analysis ends in the confused 
assertion that art is ‘formed content’, form and content are 
one. (Pp. 50, 51.) 

It is here, in her use of ‘symbol’ that Mrs Langer leans most 
heavily on her earlier book; for ‘symbol’ is her ‘new key’. 
When she says that art forms ‘act as symbols, to become 
expressive of human feeling’, not only ‘symbol’ but also 
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symbol does not express a feeling, as a signal expresses what it 
stands for, or as a symptom expresses what causes it. In fact, 
normal usage balks at using ‘expression’ in these latter cases: 


When we say that something is well expressed, we do not 
necessarily believe the expressed idea to refer to our present 
situation or even to be true, but only to be given clearly and 
objectively for contemplation. Such ‘expression’ is the func- 
tion of symbols: articulation and presentation of concepts. 
Herein symbols differ radically from signals. A signal is com- 
prehended if it serves to make us notice the object or situation 
it bespeaks. A symbol is understood when we conceive the idea 
it presents. (P. 26.) 


Hence what is expressed by an artefact conceived as a symbol 
in this sense is a concept of feeling. This lifts art out of the trough 
of the ‘emotive’ where the positivists would leave it, and it 
makes the feeling expressed in the artefact something distinct 
from the emotions of the artist in creating it, and from the 
emotions of the perceiver in responding to it. It also enables 
Mrs Langer to adopt Clive Bell’s notion of ‘significant form’ 
while leaving behind his ‘esthetic emotion’. 

The arts, according to Mrs Langer (and this is where I 
under-rated her), are distinguished one from another not by 
the different media they employ, but by the different abstrac- 
tions they make from actuality. The first advantage of this is 
that she evades the pit-fall of purity (‘pure poetry,’ ‘pure 
music’), which I had envisaged as yawning in her path. The 
peculiar illusion or ‘semblance’ which each art creates is 
determined by the abstraction it makes. Thus all the plastic 
arts create the semblance of virtual space. Among the plastic 
arts, painting creates a semblance of virtual space in the form 
of virtual scene; sculpture in the form of virtual kinetic volume ; 
and architecture, in the form of virtual place, or, as Mrs Langer 
calls it, an ethnic domain. These formule, of course, mean little 
by themselves. The sculptural semblance of virtual volume, 
for instance, differs from actual volume in several ways, 
notably: 


It is more than the bulk of the figure; it is a space made 
visible, and is more than the area which the figure actually 
occupies. The tangible form has a complement of empty 
space that it absolutely commands, that is given with it and 
only with it, and is, in fact, part of the sculptural volume. The 
figure itself seems to have a sort of continuity with the empti- 
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ness around it, however much its solid masses may assert 

themselves as such. (P. 88.) 

Or consider Mrs Langer’s very apt and compelling example of 
how, in architecture, virtual place is abstracted from actual 
place. A Gypsy encampment is on the site of what was once a 
Red Indian encampment. Is it the same place, or different? 
It is the same actual place, but a different virtual place, for a 
Gypsy camp is a different place from a Redskin camp. It is 
place in this second sense with which architecture deals, and 
it is such virtual place of which it creates semblances, ‘ethnic 
domains’. 

Music creates the semblance of virtual time. I found this 
difficult, but only I think because music is the art in which I 
feel least at home In distinguishing virtual time from actual 
time Mrs Langer sometimes sounds like Mr J. B. Priestley and 
sometimes like Bergson. Her criticism of Bergson is very telling 
just because it is informed with sympathy: his notion of la 
durée pure she considers an invaluable discovery, but his pre- 
judice against any ‘spatializing’ concepts forced him to main- 
tain that durée could be expressed only formlessly, as mere flow, 
whereas music expresses the passage of time (the movement 
from tick to tock which clock-time cannot express) in highly 
articulated symbolic forms. 

Dance creates the semblance of virtual powers. Mime is not 
essential to it. Gesture, normally a vehicle of self-expression 
more intimate even than language, is used by the dancers to 
express a feeling that they only imagine or conceive themselves 
as experiencing. The powers which seem to hold two dancers 
in tension, now drawn together, now flung apart, are not any 
actual powers, erotic or other, but virtual powers abstracted 
from these. 

‘Poesis’ creates the semblance of virtual experience or virtual 
events, which differ from actual experience or actual events in 
that every item of the experience presented is an emotional 
factor, having emotional value. At this point occurs the chapter 
to which I referred, made up of analyses of ‘Tyger, tyger, 
burning bright,’ of a poem by Li Ts’ao translated by Witter 
Bynner, of Herrick’s ‘A Sweet disorder in the dress’, and of 
other poems by Blake, Mr De La Mare, and Goldsmith. I 
quarrel only with the last of these, a passage from The Deserted 
Village, to which I will return. 

Within ‘poesis’, different literary forms are distinguished 
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‘ largely in terms of their governing tense. Lyric occurs in a 


virtual present, narrative (whether in verse or prose — the dis- 
tinction is unimportant) in a virtual past, drama in a virtual 
future. If this seems queer, how do we account for the fact that, 
in telling over to another person the plot of a novel or a nar- 
rative poem, we invariably cast the narrative in the present 
tense? According to Mrs Langer this is our acknowledgment 
that the artistic shaping, the abstraction, comes with the casting 
of the whole into the past tense, in the form of virtual memory, 
which differs from actual memory in that every item remem- 
bered has a quality of relevant feeling. Again, the tense of drama 
is the future because every situation presented in drama is big 
with ominous consequence; so that ‘the future appears as 
already an entity, embryonic in the present’. In comedy the 
future appears in the image of Fortune: the comic hero, con- 
tinually thrown off balance by chance events, always regains 
his equilibrium and in doing so follows the rhythm of all 
organic life. In tragedy, however, the future appears in the 
image of Fate: the tragic hero, however often he regains his 
balance, is fated to be unbalanced for good and all eventually, 
and in thus riding for an ultimate fall, he follows the rhythm of 
specifically human life, conscious of the death that ends every 
career. 

What is so striking about this ambitious structure is not so 
much its symmetrical neatness, as the way in which every dis- 
tinction on which it rests, like the one quoted about sculptural 
volume, is informed with sensibility. The symmetry, in fact, is 
suspect: as each new distinction comes up, one expects the 
theorist to show her hand and fall to schematizing, but in fact 
each one justifies itself as defining more nearly what we ourselves 
have felt in responding to sculpture, to comedy, to whatever else. 

In literary criticism at any rate — and it is with literary 
theory that I shall now concern myself — I think there is no one 
of the current procedures which escapes unscathed from Mrs 
Langer’s analysis If we argue from origins (‘drama evolved 
from dance, and dance from ritual; therefore drama at bottom 
is rite’), she tells us brusquely that drama as we now have it, 
dance as we now have it, is something sui generis, and that to 
unearth origins and trace developments is at best history, at 
worst antiquarianism, and in either case wholly irrelevant to 
criticism. The same holds for all our tracing of images to arche- 
types in folklore and mythology; having done that, we have 
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still only assembled the raw materials — what matters is the use 
made of them. But the other wing of literary-critical opinion is 
under fire no less. However the followers of I. A. Richards may 
differ from the followers of William Empson and those again 
from the disciples of F. R. Leavis, all practise a method that will 
not do for Mrs Langer: 


Whatever our integrated organic response may be, it is a 
response not to cumulative little verbal stimuli - a precari- 
ously sustained progress of memories, associations, uncon- 
scious wishes, emotions — but a response to a strongly arti- 
culated virtual experience, one dominant stimulus. (P. 215.) 


Yet if this embarrasses the American New Critics, those who 
have lately arisen to clallenge the New-Critical procedure 
(e.g. Mr J. V. Cunningham * or Miss Rosemond Tuve f) get 
even shorter shrift. Miss Tuve, for instance, asks us, in dealing 
with seventeenth-century poetry, to make a distinction between 
‘the thoughts a man had’ and ‘a man having thoughts’; but 
there is no room for this distinction in Mrs Langer’s theory, 
when she says of reflective poems, ‘Essentially they create the 
semblance of reasoning; of the seriousness, strain and progress, 
the sense of growing knowledge, growing clearness and con- 
viction — the whole experience of philosophical thinking.’ As 
she says, ‘it is not a proposition, but the entertainment of one, 
which necessarily involves vital tensions, feelings.’ 

Like any other critic, I have invested too heavily in some of 
these disciplines to be able to see Mrs Langer’s alternative for 
what it is worth. The re-orientation she demands is too com- 
plete to be made on the spur of a moment. I do not myself 
know where I stand, and any criticisms I offer will be attempts 
to explore some implications which, until I explore them, are 
no clearer to me than to anyone else. 

In the first place, as might be expected perhaps of a philo- 
sopher, Mrs Langer seems to give little credit to the historical 
approach. Her own historical perspective is that of her master, 
Ernst Cassirer, and of Owen Barfield. She sees the history of 
the human mind in terms of its gradual evolution from mythic 
thinking, which determines the form of language, is supported 
and furthered by language (in the shape of metaphor) and yet 


* J. V. Cunningham. ‘Logic and Lyric.’ Modern Philology (August 1953), 


PP- 33-41. 
ft Rosemond Tuve. Elizabethan and Metaphysical Imagery (Chicago, 1947). 
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is ultimately driven out by language, as syntax gradually begets 
discursive thought and so supersedes mythic thinking by 
scientific thinking. This shift, she says, is probably never com- 
plete, and is more nearly complete for some persons and groups 
of persons than for others. This is all very well; but it could be 
argued that this is too long a perspective to be of much prac- 
tical use to the literary historian, who requires to know rather 
how far the shift has gone for certain groups of persons at 
certain times. As literary historians and as critics of any past 
literature, we need to know the history of language in far more 
detail than Mrs Langer allows for. Thus Miss Tuve might 
maintain, against Mrs Langer, that for Philip Sidney and John 
Donne alike the shift to discursive reason had gone so far that 
their poems move right outside of wHat Mrs Langer takes to be 
poetry. And so too Mr F. W. Bateson’s case about ‘A sweet 
disorder in the dress’, which Mrs Langer dismisses in a foot- 
note, rests on a verifiable observation about the connotations, 
in Herrick’s time, of the word ‘precise’. 

In the same way, when Mr I. A. Richards treats the reading 
of a poem as an infinitely delicate and hazardous operation, we 
may agree with Mrs Langer that this view of the correct re- 
sponse is just as precious as Clive Bell’s ‘esthetic emotion’ 
which it was designed to laugh out of court, and we may further 
agree with her that, other things being equal, a poem should 
command our attention quite imperiously. But in Practical 
Criticism, it may appear, Mr Richards presented nearly un- 
impeachable evidence that at the present day other things are 
not equal, that our culture is at a stage of its history when — 
never mind for what reasons — the accurate reading of a poem 
is, for most people, a very hazardous and delicate business in- 
deed. The class-room and lecture-hall techniques now most in 
use for the teaching of literary appreciation (outlined in Leavis 
and Thompson’s Reading and Discrimination, for instance) were 
evolved in the light of Mr Richards’s findings. Many teachers 
know by this time that the theoretical assumptions on which 
they are based are rather shaky, and that this limits their 
effectiveness. But they are still the best available, however weak 
their theoretical foundations, just because they take into 
account the many obstacles (pulp-literature, noise, advertising, 
background music, and so on) which the untutored person to- 
day has to surmount before he can learn to respond to a poem. 
We may hope for new techniques based on Mrs Langer’s better 
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theory. But anyone concerned with the teaching of literature 
will smile wryly at any technique based on the contention that 
a good poem will (nowadays) impose itself on the reader, 
demanding imperiously just the sort of attention it wants, and 
no other. 

If I now take issue with Mrs Langer on the score of Gold- 
smith’s ‘Deserted Village’, it is not so much for the sake of that 
poem in itself (though certainly I esteem it more highly than 
she does), as for the chance of thus seeing, in a specific instance, 
how her theory works out in practice. Mrs Langer is led to 
consider this poem because she is taking up the challenge of 
Dr Tillyard in his Poetry Direct and Oblique, where he contrasts 
eighteen lines from Goldsmith’s poem with Blake’s ‘The 
Echoing Green’. For him Goldsmith’s poetry is direct, in that 
the poet ‘wants the reader to think primarily of villages when 
he talks of Auburn,’ whereas Blake’s is oblique, in that the poet, 
though he writes of a village, wants the reader to think, not 
primarily of villages, but of something illuminated by them, 
the whole idea of fruition. Mrs Langer will have none of this, 
since for her there can be only one kind of poetry. For her both 
poems are equally ‘oblique’, since both are created virtual his- 
tories. Just as the import of “The Echoing Green’ is not some 
idea standing apart from and oblique to the literal sense, so the 
import of “The Deserted Village’ is not exhausted by the literal 
sense. Each poem presents village life as a virtual history, and 
the import of each is created in the process of abstraction by 
which the actual history becomes virtual. Many readers, I 
suspect, will have been dissatisfied with Dr Tillyard’s argument 
here, though they may not phrase their dissatisfaction in Mrs 
Langer’s terms; and in fact Dr Tillyard himself seems apolo- 
getic about his own distinction. I am not concerned to vindicate 
Dr Tillyard, but rather to argue that a better case can be made 
for “The Deserted Village’ in Mrs Langer’s own terms. 

The passage immediately in question is as follows: 


How often have I loitered o’er thy green, 
Where humble happiness endeared each scene! 
How often have I paused on every charm, 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topt the neighbouring hill, 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whispering lovers made! 
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THE DESERTED VILLAGE 


How often have I blessed the coming day, 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train from labour free 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree, 

While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old surveyed; 

And many a gambol frolicked o’er the ground, 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round; 

And still as each repeated pleasure tired, 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired.* 
According to Mrs Langer, the green is here established as the 
dancing-place to which the brook, the mill, the cot, the farm, 
and the decent church (giving ‘social sanction’ and ‘divine 
chaperonage’ to the dance) are related, not as contiguous in 
actual space, but symbolically. The references, ‘beneath the 
shade,’ ‘in the shade,’ ‘beneath the spreading tree,’ draw the 
Magic Circle of the dancers, and the dance itself is enacted in 
such phrases as ‘lent its turn’, ‘circled,’ ‘frolick’d o’er the 
ground,’ ‘went round,’ ‘repeated pleasure,’ ‘succeeding sports.’ 

Mrs Langer goes on: 

The alternating partners are youth and age, the dance is the 
Dance of Life, and Goldsmith’s village is the human scene. 
As such, the fragment Professor Tillyard chose to treat as 
‘statement poetry’ is only one half of the contrast which is the 
guideline of the whole poem: element for element the dance 
is opposed to the later scene, wherein the green is over- 
grown, the brook choked and marshy, the church unvisited, 
the farms abandoned. Had Goldsmith limited the description 
of Auburn revisited to this antithesis, and given the reason — 
the encroachment of an irresponsible aristocracy on the sober, 
balanced, rural economy - in a few striking words, he would 
have written a strong poem.”The moral would have been an 
artistic element, the shadow of unfeeling and brute force dis- 
pelling the natural rhythm of human life. But the poem is 
longer than his poetic idea; that is why it ends up ‘moralizing’, 
and gets lost in weak literal appeal. (Pp. 232, 233.) 

In venturing this judgment Mrs Langer goes outside her own 
brief, since she has declared in her Introduction that her book 
‘does not offer criteria for judging ‘“‘masterpieces”, nor even 
successful as against unsuccessful lesser works — pictures, poems, 
musical pieces, dances, or any other’. Plainly such criteria are 
offered here, but on the whole Mrs Langer observes the 


* Mrs Langer has ‘youthful’ for ‘mirthful’ in the last line. 
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limitations she imposes. This passage on Goldsmith is excep- 
tional. 

I am not clear about the complementary ‘later scene’ to 
which Mrs. Langer refers, for I do not find a reference in the 
poem to ‘the church unvisited’. But the green is overgrown, the 
brook choked, and the farms abandoned, already by line 50; 
and the reason for this, encroachment on the rural economy, 
is given by line 75. The remaining 355 lines of the poem are 
therefore, according to Mrs Langer, superfluous. This is to lop 
it back with a vengeance! But in any case the whole argument 
about ‘the intricacy of a group dance’ in or behind the lines 
quoted is surely a clear case of misplaced ingenuity, of reading 
into the poem, not reading out of it. Mrs Langer focuses on the 
green and makes it the focus of the village because it is at the 
end of the first line quoted and also, I suspect, because it cer- 
tainly is the focus of the poem by Blake with which the Gold- 
smith passage is compared. Coming where it does in the poem, 
at the end of the seventh line, it draws no attention to itself, and 
is only one item, no more and no less important than church, 
mill, farm, brook, and cot. Hence the church looks down from 
its hill not on the green but on the village as a whole — it may 
even be on the opposite side of the village from the green. As 
for ‘lent its turn’, ‘went round,’ ‘repeated pleasure,’ ‘succeeding 
sports,’ their dancing pattern of turning, circling, alternating, 
and so on, would not be apparent to the eighteenth-century 
reader, for whom they were part of the current small-change 
of poetical expression. But the conclusive argument against 
Mrs Langer’s interpretation appears if we extend the quotation 
for a further six lines: 


The dancing pair that simply sought renown, 

By holding out to tire each other down; 

The swain mistrustless of his smutted face, 

While secret laughter titter’d round the place; 

The bashful virgin’s sidelong looks of love, 

The matron’s glance that would those looks reprove. 


This makes it plain that for Goldsmith dancing is only one in a 
catalogue of several activities (others are flirtations, and horse- 
play with smutty faces), which take place on the green. 

It is worth considering what would happen if, having dis- 
posed of Mrs Langer’s case for the poem, we should revert to 
Dr Tillyard’s. Mrs Langer could still find a place for it, though 
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not under poetry. It would come, on Dr Tillyard’s showing, 
into what Mrs Langer calls applied art, discursive writing such 
as the essay, the biography, historical and philosophical exposi- 
tion, all of which, she agrees, can become art. The fact of its 
being cast in verse form should not keep it out of this category, 
any more than Johnson’s ‘Rasselas’ or Berkeley’s or Plato’s 
dialogues should be kept out of it simply by being cast in the 
form of fiction. (“Rasselas’ is plainly not fiction in the semblance 
of virtual memory, which is Mrs Langer’s name for the primary 
abstraction of the true novel and the narrative poem.) The odd 
thing is ‘that “The Deserted Village’ would make a better 
showing as excellent discursive writing in verse than as the very 
imperfect poem that Mrs Langer conceives it to be. For having 
(rightly, I think) discarded the false criterion of ‘purity’, Mrs 
Langer sets up no hierarchy among her categories; and so there 
is no implication that ‘applied art’, whether in literature or in 
plastic design, is in any way inferior to ‘fine art’. Moreover 
Mrs Langer herself encourages such fast work in the slipping 
of awkward cases from one genre to another; it may take some 
readers’ breath away to find her, for instance, classing all the 
plays of Racine and Corneille as heroic comedies. (Incidentally, 
one would like a fuller account or a more elaborate system of 
literary genres: could not comedy, for instance, here treated 
solely as a dramatic form, be made to cover some non-dramatic 
works? The very suggestive account of the nature of laughter 
makes me want to include under ‘comedy’ such poems as 
Louis MacNiece’s ‘Bag-Pipe Music’ or some of Cleveland’s 
brilliant bravura-pieces of heartless wit.) 

But there is no need to take ‘The Deserted Village’ on Dr 
Tillyard’s terms. We can agree that it is a virtual history like 
‘The Echoing Green’ without the help of Mrs Langer’s un- 
acceptable fantasy about the dance and without rejecting, as 
she doés, most of the poem as it stands. As a virtual history of 
village life Goldsmith’s poem differs from Blake’s only in pre- 
senting a different semblance and so a different feeling. “The 
Echoing Green’ confidently expresses the rhythm of fruition, 
generation succeeding generation, as something robust and 
hardy; “The Deserted Village’ expresses it as frail and thor- 
oughly vulnerable. The cycles of unflurried fruition to which 
Goldsmith looks back are, in line 69, “Those gentle hours that 
plenty bade to bloom’. As fugitive and temporary as a flower 
or as the bloom on the skin of a fruit (line 128: ‘But all the 
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blooming flush of life is fled’), they required special conditions 
in which to flourish and could be blasted with ease: 

Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made: 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 


‘Bold’ in these famous lines is the sturdiest, most militant 
epithet applied in the poem to what is more frequently called 
‘gentle’ or ‘harmless’. Yet even here the effect is thoroughly 
ambiguous, for if princes and lords can be made by a mere 
breath, there is no implication that they can be got rid of so 
easily; perhaps a bold peasantry, that cannot be made so 
easily, can be unmade with no trouble at all. And what is 
certain is that lords and princes are always in good supply, 
where peasants aren’t. The whole drift of the passage is towards 
presenting the peasants, who embody the rhythms of fruition, 
as altogether more difficult to maintain than the gentry and 
the merchants who encroach on them. 
This feeling is first announced in the second couplet : 
Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 
And parting summer’s lingering blooms delay’d. 

A floating petal comes to rest - what could be more fugitive ? 
(That logically the petal has nothing to do with the village life 
does not matter; it is the emotional timbre of the image which 
counts.) It is important to notice that rather oafish horseplay 
is to be found on the green as well as dancing (and anyway the 
dancing itself is rather oafish — ‘By holding out to tire each 
other down’). Goldsmith’s swains differ from Blake’s in being, 
from one point of view, yokels, clodpoles — ‘And the loud laugh 
that spoke the vacant mind’; that is part of their vulnerability 
when once the more knowing tradesmen get among them. For 
this reason the vicar, good as he is, is made ‘unskilled’, eminently 
gullible, ineffectual in worldly matters like the Vicar of 
Wakefield; so too the pedagogue’s absurd pretensions to 
learning, and the ease with which he impressed his gaping 
audience. The first passage ends with ‘all these charms are 
fled’ (there is an overtone of timorousness in ‘fled’), to be 
echoed almost at once, 
Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn: 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen, 
And desolation saddens all thy green! 
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One snatch of a muscular hand, and the whole way of life 
crumbles. And the villagers, of course, offer no resistance: 
And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler’s hand, 
Far, far away thy children leave the land. 


The encroaching powers are seen in terms of bulk and weight: 


Along the lawn, where scatter’d hamlets rose, 
Unwieldy wealth, and cumbrous pomp repose; 


The hamlets, and their way of life, are crushed like flowers 
under a dead weight laid upon them. ‘Cumbrous pomp’ 
becomes: ‘long pomp’ in line 259, and ‘long-drawn pomp’ in 
line 317. To sustain this pomp, in line 269, ‘Proud swells the 
tide with loads of freighted ore’, and even in its fall, the power 
of commercial luxury is presented in terms of mass: 

Kingdoms by thee, to sickly greatness grown, 

Boast of a florid vigour not their own; 

At every draught more large and large they grow, 

A bloated mass of rank unwieldy woe; 

Till sapp’d their strength, and every part unsound, 

Down, down they sink, and spread a ruin round. 


(The word ‘rank’, incidentally, links this domain of luxury to 
the domain of fearful luxuriance in the tropics to which the 
dispossessed emigrants flee.) To set against this mass and 
weight, the rural way of life can provide only ‘innocence’ and 
‘sweet confusion’, sounds ‘soften’d’ by distance and carried on 
the ‘whispering wind’, ‘murmurs’ that ‘fluctuate in the gale’, 
an alehouse that is a ‘tottering mansion’, a cottage (line 329) 
that shelters its inhabitants only as a thorn shelters a primrose, 
and 

The breezy covert of the warbling grove, 

That only shelter’d thefts of harmless love. 


Where only such poor defences are available, well may the poet 
ask: 


Where then, ah! where shall poverty reside, 
To scape the pressure of contiguous pride? 


No wonder that when the poet recollects the hopes he once 
entertained of ending his days in Auburn, he should think of it 
in terms of husbanding out a taper, nursing a dying flame, of a 
hare returning to its form pursued by hound and horn, and of 
a gentle gradient into death, smoothed by resignation. (That 
the taper refers logically to the ebbing life, again makes no 
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difference; the emotional timbre of the image contributes to 
the total symbolic form.) No wonder, finally, that the poet 
applauds the man who ‘since ’tis hard to combat, learns to fly’, 
and that, at the end of the poem, ‘sweet Poetry’ should be cele- 
brated as ‘Still first to fly where sensual joys invade’. 

The upshot of this analysis, which is not of course exhaustive, 
I take to be this: that “The Deserted Village’ is a virtual history 
like ‘The Echoing Green’, and a symbol articulated more 
closely and intricately than Blake’s. Blake’s poem is perfect in 
its narrow compass as Goldsmith’s on its much larger scale. 
And the only part of the poem that will not fit this interpreta- 
tion consists of the four last lines, splendid in themselves but in 
emotional tenor out of keeping with the rest; and, sure enough, 
Boswell records that these lines were supplied by Johnson. 

I believe that the import of this poem, considered as one 
symbolic form, had been borne in upon me long before I chose 
to confirm it and bring it into consciousness for myself, by sub- 
jecting it to analysis. I agree with Mrs Langer, in other words, 
that my understanding of the poem was not a process of 
response to successive verbal stimuli, though that is up to a 
point how I have had to deal with it in presenting my analysis. 
Hence, though my interpretation differs radically from Mrs 
Langer’s, I can regard it as some sort of vindication of her 
theory. Yet if Mrs Langer’s interpretation satisfied her, pre- 
sumably for her the virtual history had a different import. So 
perhaps a poem does not impose its import quite so imperiously 
as she supposes, on even a very alert and sensitive mind. We 
can hardly afford, it seems, however much we applaud her 
theory, to abandon our working assumption that nowadays the 
proper reading of a poem is a very risky and delicate operation 
indeed. 
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THE TWO COUNTESSES 
Richard Findlater 


Two Countesses from the Continent have recently been seen 
upon the London stage, in somewhat embarrassing circum- 
stances, attempting to enlarge the frontiers of the West End 
drama by the sheer pressure of their conversation. Garrulous 
symbols of the Life Force, these hochgeborene ladies, though 
unequal in talent, age and experience, have shown a similar 
taste for talking through their Habsburg hats: and though they 
have never been introduced, Sophie and Rosmarin illuminate 
the problems of the Austrian Empire and the West End 
theatre, as well as the predicaments of Mr J. B. Priestley, Mr 
Christopher Fry, and mankind. The story is divided into two 
parts. 
* * *« * 

The year: 1809. The season: spring. The place: the Castle of 
Erdenstein in Upper Austria. The play: The White Countess, by 
J. B. Priestley and Jacquetta Hawkes. 

The Countess von Erdenstein has reached the age of thirty 
without being sexually awakened, and without knowing the 
meaning of Life-—to which, as a woman, she has special 
obligations, which cannot be satisfied in a castle in Upper 
Austria in the spring of 1809. For her frustration, spring and 
her husband (a cousin uxorious but antique) are to blame, 
but the Countess Sophie is enlightened overnight in matters of 
bed and destiny by one of Napoleon’s French-er generals, who 
spends an eventful night at the castle. (There is a war on.) 
The following morning, after an adultery of apparently singular 
felicity, she is confronted by her first-cousin husband, who is 
naturally a bit upset; her second cousin lover, a romantic Ger- 
man nationalist who wants to shoot the general; and the general 
himself, who wants to marry the Countess (he has found satis- 
faction for the first time in a long career of intra-national love). 

Each of these improbable gentlemen, asserting his mascu- 
linity in a meaningful way, Stands for Something: there is 
more in them than meets the eye. The Count, who wants to 
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keep his wife locked up in the castle of the old regime, stands 
for the past; the general, who wants her to share the glories 
of Napoleon’s new order, is the symbol of the present; and the 
nationalist, who apparently intends to talk her to death ona 
pedestal, is the future. Each of them states the case for his own 
arbitrary division of the space-time continuum, with character- 
istically male indifference to the rights of woman and J. W. 
Dunne, but all are floored by the eloquence of the Countess von 
Erdenstein. Refusing to live down to any of their idealized por- 
traits, she harangues her assembled suitors upon the innocence 
of guilt, the irrelevance of adultery, and the responsibility of 
Woman to Life (as distinct from Man) ; and she chooses as her 
partner a man of lower class but equal (well, almost equal) soul 
— a visiting composer who understands the timelessness of life, 
the loneliness of the ego, and the constitutions of countesses. He 
is an artist: and what is more, he has loved her from a distance 
for the last fifteen years without declaring his passion. Prompted, 
in ever such a gentlemanly way, the Countess remembers (that 
little melody brings it all back . . .), and together they step out 
into a new life. 

The Countess, it is clear, Stands for Something too; but, un- 
happily for the authors, London audiences would not stand for 
the Countess or any of her lustless intangibles. The White Countess 
— as presented at the Saville Theatre — was, indeed, one of the 
worst plays of the year; among the works of Mr Priestley it is 
unique in its ineptitudes; but the absurdities of this compound 
of cliché and cockalorum concealed an earnest attempt at 
theatrical enlightenment which deserves to be taken seriously. 
Mr Priestley and Jacquetta Hawkes were attempting to supply 
food for thought, rare dietary in the West End theatre, and to 
transcend the limitations of dead-end naturalism and the pic- 
ture-frame stage, but Sophia von Erdenstein let them down. 

To some extent this was a failure of casting: Miss Viveca 
Lindfors is a radiant creature, but she is not the romantic star 
which the role demanded; she could not supply the transcen- 
dent acting required for the dissolution of fourth walls and 
barriers in time. Yet it is doubtful if any star could have re- 
deemed The White Countess, for — apart from any problems of 
miscasting — the central flaw lay in the author’s methods. 

Throughout his career as a dramatist Mr Priestley has been 
a conspirator against naturalism, ‘devising means’, as he says, 
‘to conjure audiences away from the prevailing tradition after 
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persuading them, perhaps for the first half-hour of a play, that 
they were safely within its bounds.’ He has often poured new 
wine (or ginger pop) into old bottles, or vice versa, in the belief 
that ‘it is dangerous to try and advance on all fronts at once’, 
but the danger of such a compromise is that it often produces an 
unstable solution of banality and daring, with stock stereotypes 
swapping new theories of the universe, or poetic symbols 
mouthing small talk about suburbia on an empty stage. In The 
White Countess he uses for the first time the conventional form of 
the costume drama, but with such maladroit solemnity that it 
appears to be a burlesque; and the characters — hybrids of 
Novello’s Ruritania and what Mr Ivor Brown calls Symbolia — 
are convincing neither as people nor as principles. 

What the authors are trying to create is the two-ply or bifocal 
drama — the allegorical theatre of double meaning to which 
prose dramatists resort as their obvious expedient when they 
wish to express significant and meaningful thoughts about the 
universe: the most conspicuous examples are, of course, to be 
found in the recent puzzles of Mr T. S. Eliot. Fancy dress is, in 
my view, inimical to this attempt by Jack Priestley and Jacquetta 
Hawkes, for the costume adds an additional hurdle to the 
dramatist’s course by distancing the characters in a limbo of the 
long ago; irony is needed as a solvent, as in the anti-romantic 
Shavian drama or in Fry’s colloquial eloquence, but the high 
seriousness of The White Countess is weakened by a deficiency of 
humour. 

Another reason for the authors’ failure is the inadequacy of 
their language. Mr Priestley himself has always suffered from a 
kind of verbal anemia: ‘he moves through a world of ready- 
made verbal experience, drawing on the Bible and on Eng. Lit. 
at the moments when a personal idiom is most urgently needed 

. at the peak moments of many of the plays he aspires to 
poetry — either his own, or, more frequently, someone else’s. 
The prose will not take the weight of the feeling.’ (I quote my 
own words.) He has the aspirations of a philosopher and the 
imagination of a poet, but both are often inarticulate. The White 
Countess, however, is afflicted not by a lack but by a surfeit of 
eloquence, and the language is inadequate, not so much in the 
Heaviside layer of ideas and universals, but in the lower atmo- 
sphere of human conversation and the base traffic of the stage. 
There is only a tenuous connection between the characters and 
their words, for the prose is applied from above and not created 
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from within, and it fits the actors as clumsily as their symbolic 
surcoats: this is one reason why it is difficult to believe that Mr 
Priestley, expert technician that he is, wrote more than a frac- 
tion of the play. 

As a play of ideas, moreover, The White Countess reflects not 
only the theatrical inexperience of Jacquetta Hawkes but also 
the occupational weakness of this brand of non-drama. ‘It seems 
to me,’ Mr Eliot Has Said, ‘that we should turn away from the 
Theatre of Ideas to the Theatre of Character. The essential 
poetic play should be made with human beings rather than with 
ideas.’ Mr Eliot’s own difficulties in evoking human beings are 
notorious, but his admonition might well be taken to heart, 
especially by those authors who are trying to make essential 
poetic plays with basic English prose — in other words, dropping 
bricks without straw. In The White Countess, it is plain, there are 
several ideas but no human beings. Some ideas masquerade as 
men, and others — instead of being a seamless part of the action -— 
are delivered by the Countess Sophia with an incongruous di- 
dactic fury, like a Habsburg Suffragette. Whatever their value 
(and to me they seem somewhat threadbare notions), they 
should take flesh and blood on both levels of the play, so that 
they are at once personal and impersonal, relating both to 
Upper Austria in 1809 and South Kensington in 1954. The 
Countess should seem, in this double vision, both a peccant wife 
and a prime mover — Woman, the Anima, or any other mon- 
strous shadow you may like to name; but on the stage of the 
Saville Theatre she appeared instead to be the pretext for a ser- 
mon. Fair shares in soap-boxes are necessary — or at least the 
appearance of fair shares — in the play of ideas, but the authors of 
The White Countess have failed to learn from Shaw (or, indeed, 
from Priestley) the need for justice and humour in handling the 
general opinions of their characters. There is no attempt to 
create even the illusion of proportional representation: for this 
is fighting talk in the sex war. The propaganda for feminism 
emerges with a ludicrous solemnity, and if the rest is silenced 
it is because the authors of the play are employing the wrong 
means for the wrong end. 

Why break butterflies on a wheel? The White Countess is a bad 
play which merits a peaceful burial; but a post-mortem indi- 
cates the dangers of attempting to compromise with derelict 
theatrical forms; of using overt allegory as a short cut to 4-D 
drama; of neglecting people for principles; of underrating the 
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resistance of the picture-frame itself to experiment, and the in- 
compatibility of one-ply acting with two-ply drama. Yet a 
theatre without bad plays such as this, a theatre without adven- 
ture, is dead; the presence of The White Countess in the West End 
was indeed a welcome sign of life; and one looks forward with 
renewed appetite to Mr Priestley’s further experiments in and 
out of the naturalist drama. 


* * * * 


The year: 1848-49. The season: winter. The place: the 
country house of Countess Rosmarin Ostenburg, near the 
Austro-Hungarian border. The play: The Dark is Light Enough, 
by Christopher Fry. 

The Countess is an elderly charmer of rare wisdom, kindness 
and grace, who for twenty years has enjoyed the love of her 
children, the idolatry of her Thursday salon, and the inexplic- 
able wonder of Life, with which she is on special terms beyond 
the comprehension of most male phenomena. Her idolatrous 
court (three provincial bores) believe that she has ‘the qualities 
of true divinity’: 

Lives make and unmake themselves in her neighbourhood 
As nowhere else. There are many names I could name 
Who would have been remarkably otherwise 

Except for her divine non-interference. 


One of these remade lives belongs to a cowardly, bullying, de- 
spairing shrimp of a writer called Richard Gettner, to whom 
the Countess is ready to sacrifice the happiness of her daughter, 
her son and her son-in-law — because she loves mankind. Gettner 
is a deserter from the Hungarian rebel army (there is a war on) 
and the Countess offers him shelter, refusing to give him up 
although her son-in-law Peter is taken prisoner in his place: in 
this act of singular magnanimity everyone concurs, including 
Peter, although Gettner was the first, conspicuously unsuccessful 
husband of his wife. The Countess perseveres in her loving- 
kindness even when Gettner, challenged by her son, shoots him 
in a duel; she begs the guards not to give him away, on the 
dubious principle that, as she has already explained, 


Harm to Richard is harm, and harm 
Once done is harm to Peter, harm to everyone. 


And she asks them to pray for her son 
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Not because I love him, but because 

You are the life you pray for. And because 
Richard Gettner is the life you pray for. 
And because there is nothing on the earth 
Which doesn’t happen in your own hearts. 


Prodigiously talkative, the Countess frequently expounds her 
philosophy of pacifism and detachment in this last week of her 
no longer insulated life; the touch of a phrase sets her off in 
elegant periphrasis, unwinding her spool of thoughts in medi- 
tative verse, wrapping the ever-listening, worshipful court with 
a cocoon of words, until at last she talks herself into a final 
silence, and Gettner — remade by her divine non-intervention — 
turns to face the future with a new faith and courage. (Upstairs 
in the belfry, where he was once in hiding, is the Hungarian 
officer who pursued him — now in turn chased by the avenging 
Austrians. ) 

This is the backbone of Mr Fry’s ‘winter story’, expressly 
written for Dame Edith Evans, and the latest addition to his 
seasonal cycle — following the ‘spring’ of The Lady’s not for 
Burning and the ‘autumn’ of Venus Observed. 

The Dark is Light Enough takes its text from Fabre: 


The weather was stormy; the sky heavily clouded; the dark- 
ness... profound... . It was across this maze of leafage, and in 
absolute darkness, that the butterflies had to find their way in 
order to attain the end of their pilgrimage. Under such condi- 
tions the screech-owl would not dare to forsake its olive-tree. 
The butterfly . . . goes forward without hesitation. . . . So well 
it directs its tortuous flight that, in spite of all the obstacles to 
be evaded, it arrives in a state of perfect freshness, its great 
wings intact. . . . The darkness is light enough. . . . 


The butterfly is the Countess, and what she Stands For; the 
Countess is Dame Edith; and Dame Edith is the play — or what 
purports to be a play. For it is, in fact, an elegant but empty 
specimen of non-drama, a meditation on love and death scored 
for Dame and supporters. 

Mr Fry’s new piece is beautifully imagined ; it expresses more 
clearly than the previous ‘mood’ plays the religious affirmation 
of his faith in love and non-violence; and it is instinct with the 
warm-hearted humanity which informs all this poet’s work, the 
sense of wry wonder at the phenomenon of man. Moreover, the 
gay, witty rhetoric of the previous ‘comedies of mood’ and ‘festi- 
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val plays’ has been thinned and diluted — as some Puritans have 
persistently demanded — and the riot of images and conceits has 
been stilled. Yet with the abundance has gone much of the con- 
centration; and although the verse line seems tighter and the 
language more formal, The Dark is Light Enough holds, in per- 
formance, less poetic and theatrical truth than its precursors. It 
is, indeed, a negation of drama which seems at times to display 
the mannerisms of both star and author in a wordy limbo be- 
tween library and stage. By its very plot, the kernel of drama — 
conflict — is excluded; nothing happens ¢o the Countess — things 
just happen around her, mostly off-stage; she does not clash with 
any of the characters — their lives buzz on the periphery of her 
monologues, making and remaking themselves by her ‘divine 
non-intervention’ ; she is merely required to talk, to charm, and 
to love mankind with an imperturbable charity. But the fact of 
a countess — even such a remarkable countess — being herself 
does not, it seems, make a play: and the testimonial to such 
ultra-human detachment and benevolence is devoid of those 
baser human appetites which are the stuff of sublunary theatre. 
Whatever one may think of the principles of quietism in life, 
they are inimical to drama. 

Countess Rosmarin is intended to be the central source of the 
play’s energy and the treasury of its values, but at the Aldwych 
Theatre she appears merely as the ruin of a star part, round 
which the players are grouped in suitably deferent tableaux. 
The still centre that Mr Fry designed is, somehow, displaced, 
and for this Dame Edith is perhaps partly responsible: unique 
theatrical phenomenon though she is, she does not communicate 
the compassionate love for all creation which is in the script. 
Instead of that positive Christian virtue, there is a negative secu- 
lar charm — charm sublime and unparalleled, charm with its 
own magnificent music, but charm none the less which is no 
substitute for a sense of divine fellowship in mankind. The 
irrelevance of the Countess, so addicted to digression, should 
seem immensely relevant: but it does not. Dame Edith picks up 
and emphasizes the tone of gracefully bantering good humour 
which infuses the play, so that she appears at times to mock her 
own oracular pronouncements; while at the same time her court 
invites us to treat her with a quite disproportionate awe. When 
Belmann says of her approaching death: 

You would think she would somehow have taken 
The world with her 
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he is plainly stretching a point, for the audience has been given 
no reason to suppose that the Countess is — at the last - much 
more than a prolix old aristocrat with a heart of gold. Even if 
the hyperbole is deliberate strategy by the author, it fails in its 
effect upon the stage. 

Yet it is doubtful whether Dame Edith is, in fact, to blame at 
all, for she is faced with demands that seem both impossible and 
incongruous. The Countess is not so much a woman as a role, 
less of a human being than an attitude to life; and The Dark is 
Light Enough — as presented at the Aldwych — seemed to exist 
not because Mr Fry had something urgent to say but because 
he wanted to give Dame Edith a part and complete his cycle of 
seasonal plays. She has, of course, some noble and beautiful 
things to say: she enlarges our experience by her very stage- 
existence (‘Evans-phenomenon’, as-Mr Fry might put it); buta 
good deal of the Countess’s wisdom consists of vast platitudes 
delivered at moments of dramatic suspense with a timing 
which may well illustrate her virtue, but which certainly 
damages the play. 

Apart from the failure of the central character, there is a 
failure of language in The Dark is Light Enough, which shows a 
singular lack of compulsion. Mr Fry is haunted by the Demon 
Parenthesis, and in those corners of the play when there is 
danger of crude action and conflict he keeps the events off-stage 
and scales down the emotions. This benign understatement ap- 
pears to be a conscientious evasion of theatrical sound and fury 
in order to keep the picture-frame clear for the Countess’s gentle 
music and the way of life-and-death she stands for, but in the 
long run this determined good humour - let’s keep our tempers 
with the world, shall we? — lulls the play to sleep. The charac- 
terization, too, is scanty: most of the other actors in the play 
are cast as shadows, and their attempt to conjure up character, 
substance and sincerity from their lines seems to me almost 
uniformly disastrous. For this Mr Peter Brook, the director, 
must take some of the blame, but if the performances are de- 
natured it is largely the fault of the author, for his failure to 
naturalize human beings in the theatre of ideas: the splendid 
draft of the Countess does not make up for the puppetry around 
her. 

‘The facts of realism are the same in the theatre of poetry as 
they are in the theatre of prose. What is different is their impli- 
cation’, Mr Fry said in a broadcast talk some years ago. ‘I am 
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asking — now I come to think of it — for both kinds of realism at 
once.” This is just what the actors at the Aldwych cannot supply, 
for they haven’t enough facts to work on: the climatic principle 
of winter, the proximity of Dame Edith, and the re-asserted be- 
life that love is a good thing are not enough to animate card- 
board characters to whom even eloquence is denied. 


* * * * 


The Dark is Light Enough is, 1 believe, a mistake for both Mr 
Fry and Dame Edith, though it is a mistake which gives a great 
many people a great deal of pleasure. Like The White Countess in 
the career of Mr Priestley, it is a mistake which was worth com- 
mitting: and, again like The White Countess, it illustrates the 
dangers in compromise with West End forms and styles. This 
play, which bears the marks of drama that is not born but com- 
missioned, underlines the dilemma of an author who tries to 
accommodate Christian poetry to the ‘commercial’ theatre, 
while his own Weltanschauung is best expressed in ‘festival drama’ 
written for performance outside the conventional stage. In par- 
ticular, The Dark is Light Enough indicates the frailty of Mr Fry’s 
climatic excuses for dramaturgy, already noticeable in Venus 
Observed, and warns us that there is a danger of monotony in his 
astonishment at Life. ‘Poetry is the language in which man ex- 
plores his own amazement’, as he has said; but if Mr Fry is to 
write those great plays which his persecutors expect of him, then 
he must temper his amazement with a modicum of reserve, as 
Sir George Robey would say, and get down to the brass tacks of 
drama. 














BOOK NOTES 


STRATEGY FOR THE WEST. By Sir John Slessor (Cassell, gs. 6d.). 
It has not till recent years been the fashion for British and American 
leaders to declare the strategy of future wars in advance. The most 
malevolent critic could not accuse Churchill or Eisenhower of war- 
mongering in print on the model of Mein Kampf. As for the senior 
commanders of the armed services, their writings have generally 
been confined to reminiscences of past campaigns; and those few 
soldiers and sailors and airmen who have had something important 
to say about strategy have had to retire prematurely in order to say 
it. In some cases they have gained great distinction by doing so: the 
Englishman, Liddell Hart, and the Americans, Mahan and 
Mitchell, are cases in point; but they have almost inevitably 
appeared as rebels in their own day, so that their writings have 
revealed little more than what, at the time, their country’s strategy 
almost certainly was not, It is quite otherwise with a book written 
immediately after retirement by the last Chief of the Air Staff; and 
it has already become apparent from official reactions that if Sir 
John Slessor has caused eyebrows to be raised in high places at all, 
it is not for quarrelling with official policy but for revealing too 
much of it. 

There is little that is surprising about the main outline of his 
thesis, which is indeed almost as fashionable in Fleet Street as in 
Whitehall. What is new is to have it put with such authority, and 
incidentally in such lucid and readable form. Sir John’s picture of 
the situation that confronts us can be summed up in a few selected 
sentences of his own: 


Indeed, the first thing to realize, if we are to direct our strategy 
wisely, is that we are engaged in World War III now, and have been 
for many years (p. 22). . . .We delude ourselves if we imagine that 
another great war would bear the remotest resemblance to the last. 
The advent of jet propulsion, the long-range rocket, and the weapon 
of mass destruction have completely transformed the whole dimen- 
sion and scope of the problem. . . . Modern air power has made 
the battlefield irrelevant (p. 12). . . . War — in the sense of total 
world-wide “‘ shooting ”” war—has abolished itself through the agency 
of nuclear and thermo-nuclear energy (p. 21). . . . The prospect 
before us . . . is not a sort of modernized version of World War II 
in the near future but the “‘ long haul” under the wings of atomic 
power. (p. 47) . . . Air power no doubt is the real decisive factor in 
cold war, in that it keeps it cold . . . (but) . . . if I am right in 
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thinking that we may see more ‘Koreas’ in our generation and that 
they will call primarily for the action of land forces, that surely dis- 
poses of any idea that we can safely look forward to substantial 
reductions in our regular Armies. . . . (p. 73) 


With the help of these and other extracts, Sir John’s thesis can be 
reduced to something like the following three propositions: firstly, 
World War III is already with us in its cold-war phase, which is 
likely to continue indefinitely, but not to become a total ‘shooting’ 
war; secondly, this does not exempt us from maintaining modern 
armaments sufficient to confront the possibility of a total ‘shooting’ 
war; and thirdly, those modern armaments have in fact, barring 
accidents, by their very nature brought about the return of the age 
of limited local wars in place of global wars. 

These arguments are circular, in the sense that they follow from 
each other in any order; but the circle is not a vicious one, and the 
upshot is comforting, at least in comparison with any reasonably 
probable alternative that can be thought of in our present pre- 
dicament. The only weakness lies in the phrase ‘barring accidents’, 
which is an unavoidable qualification. The sort of accident, and 
how probable or improbable it is, can be seen by asking the two 
fundamental questions: What happens if the Communist states are 
convinced of the validity of Sir John’s argument? — and what 
happens if the Americans are not? The fatal accident would then 
be a conjunction of circumstances in which the Communist leaders 
started ‘another Korea’ with the conviction that Sir John was right 
in believing that the war would remain localized ; and the Americans 
acted on the assumption that he was wrong. In other words, does 
not the thesis that total war has ‘abolished itself’, once it is generally 
accepted, contain the seeds of its own undoing? In the first instance, 
it makes things too easy for the Communists: they have only to go 
on trying to help themselves to one victim after another, assured in 
advance that the worst that can happen to them is to be compelled 
to withdraw from one particular venture to the point where they 
were before it started. But this will only be so until the fatal day 
comes when the Western alliance (which means in effect the United 
States Government) decides that the comforting thesis cannot safely 
be allowed to prevail any longer; and the United States Govern- 
ment, appreciating the situation as clearly as the Soviet Govern- 
ment, may well decide that in that case the fatal day had better 
come sooner rather than later. 

It is arguable, then, that Sir John’s thesis is exposed to the same 
sort of weakness as Gallup polls on democratic elections: their 
conclusions are valid only so long as they are unpublished; but 
they cannot take account of the change in the situation which 
ensues as soon as the public knows what their conclusions are. In 
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the same way, there is a dangerous possibility that a carefully 
devised official ‘strategy for the West’ (if this is what it is) may 
cease to be valid in a situation in which the potential enemy knows 
what it is. It cannot be supposed that the Communist leaders will 
ignore so authoritative a pronouncement: Hitler was luckier in 
knowing that, in the defeatist atmosphere of the nineteen-thirties, 
publishing his intentions would help to realize them, not to frus- 
trate them. But in the nineteen-fifties, with quite a different atmo- 
sphere and quite a different enemy, nothing like Hitler’s luck is to 
be expected again. Perhaps we were better off in other days, when 
books on strategy were written by rebellious visionaries, and official 
plans were worked out in secret. Cc. M. Ww. 


HOW RUSSIA IS RULED. By Merle Fainsod. (Harvard University 
Press. London, Geoffrey Cumberlege. 575 pages. 48s.) 

Professor Fainsod’s book, one of a series which has been coming 
from the Harvard Russian Research Centre in the last few years, is 
not only of great value in itself, but also marks a new stage in the 
study of Soviet institutions. It represents a combination of what can 
be gained from the study of Soviet sources together with the fullest 
possible use of the oral evidence of the ‘new emigration’. The 
narratives of refugees are not treated as they sometimes are, as direct 
and uncontrovertible evidence possessing the only genuine validity 
for the subject, but are instead subjected to the full rigour of critical 
analysis. One approach thus amplifies the other, and the general 
picture is convincing and probably as near the truth as one can get 
in dealing with so vast and intricate a subject. Nor has Professor 
Fainsod failed to make use of other work of this kind which has been 
done in the United States in recent years. It is not too much to say, 
perhaps, that Soviet studies have now come of age. One has only to 
compare this to the kind of stuff which the Webbs put out in the 
1930’s to see the advance that has been made. Indeed, Professor 
Fainsod’s difficulty is not one of understanding or of communica- 
tion, but simply one of maintaining the reader’s interest. The book 
is thorough, reliable and complete. It answers all the questions 
which a reasonable person might wish to ask, but it is not exciting. 
There is no point at which one is brought up short with the feeling 
that one has had a sudden illumination. This is not by any means 
the author’s fault. Professor Fainsod writes with great clarity and 
with a refreshing lack of that unnecessary jargon which so often 
disfigures American works of a sociological kind. I am tempted to 
think rather that it is the subject that is at fault. The Soviet Union 
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exists; the Soviet Union is a great, powerful and important State; 
but it is an extremely dull society. It is no doubt understandable, 
given the present political constellation, that the various learned 
bodies in the United States should spend so much money on the 
study of Soviet Russia. Considering that the fault in this country is 
very much on the other side, and that the money which is available 
for these studies has been so generally misapplied, it is not for the 
English reviewer to criticize. But from the point of view of the 
student of humanity generally, one cannot help reflecting that there 
are at least half a dozen contemporary societies which present to the 
enquirer a much richer field for investigation of this kind. Perhaps 
some day Americans will enter upon their study with the same 
devotion, the same enthusiasm and the same means. 

Professor Fainsod begins with a series of historical chapters on the 
development of the Soviet system. His interpretations of the historical 
process from which it has evolved do not differ significantly from 
those of Mr Barrington Moore, jun. His chief object is to lay bare 
the process by which ‘the Party of Revolution was transformed into 
the Party of Order’. The second part of the work is devoted to a 
discussion of the role of the Communist Party and its affiliated 
organizations. This is both the central and the most interesting part 
of the work. Professor Fainsod is too good a social scientist not to be 
aware that the formal pattern does not necessarily correspond to the 
real hierarchy of power and influence. What appears to be a mono- 
lithic party is almost certainly divided up into factions following 
personal leaders. 


The testimony of Soviet émigrés provides abundant indication that 
Soviet careers are still made by clinging to the coat-tails of the great 
lords of Communism, and that cliques rise and fall in the Soviet 
hierarchy depending on the fortunes of their patrons. 


Having dealt with the Party, Professor Fainsod proceeds in Part 
III to discussing ‘the instruments of rule’. Here again, he does not 
waste unnecessary time on the formal constitutional structure, but 
goes at once to the heart of the matter, namely, the existence along- 
side the Party of the other ‘great bureaucratic hierarchies’ : the secret 
police, the armed forces, the administration of the State, and 
industrial management. It is in the interpenetration of these and 
particularly in the dual control over industry, administration and 
army alike by the Party on the one hand and the secret police on 
the other, that Professor Fainsod sees the foundation of the inner 
cohesiveness of the Soviet system. These relationships inevitably 
produce friction and even conflict: 


bureaucratic representation in the Soviet context expresses itself in a 
struggle for preferential advantage. Because each part of the bureau- 
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cracy operates with an eye to the feasibility of the demands which are 
made on it, it becomes an unwitting spokesman for the schemes of 
that sector of Soviet life for which it is responsible. The dictates of 
survival compel it to mediate between two types of pressure, the drive 
from above to extract the last reserves of energy from the population 
and the resistance from below which seeks to tailor commitments to 
capabilities. In the process, Soviet administrators develop a certain 
agility in counteracting the squeeze in which they are caught, and the 
more powerful or influential manage, in some degree at least, to shift 
the vise-like grip to other sections of the bureaucracy or the economy. 


In other words, all those who operate the Soviet system are 
caught by the fact that the system itself, with its ruthless demand for 
productivity at all costs, makes demands which are almost unbear- 
able, and sometimes in the past have led to catastrophe, especially 
when, in the case of agricultural collectivization, the fundamental 
motives have been ideological and political as much as, if not more 
than, economic. Once again, what should only be called informal 
organization, but what, when discovered, is called corruption, comes 
to the rescue. The Party representative in the factory conspires 
with the director to conceal failures in the fulfilment of the plan. 
Influence with Ministries is used to secure the necessary share of 
scarce materials; and stocks are secretly built up against a rainy 
day. These individuals are bound together, as it were, in a series of 
interlocking conspiracies, just as the Soviet élite as a whole has an 
interest quite apart from that of the Soviet masses. 

It is this common interest of the Soviet élite, and the ability of the 
State, through purges if necessary, to draw into it the best of the 
rising generations that prevent the tensions in Soviet society from 
threatening its stability. In the last section of the work, which is the 
one that owes most to oral evidence, Professor Fainsod examines 
these internal tensions as they manifest themselves both in the 
factories and on the farms. He investigates also the possibilities of 
some form of Bonapartism developing in the military sector and of 
what he calls the ‘incipient internal Titoism’ in the minor nationali- 
ties. In each case, his conclusion is that there is no reason to expect 
the régime to disintegrate except under the impact of some over- 
whelming external force, or because of a real breakdown in the 
cohesiveness of the inner ruling group. And one should beware of 
putting too much faith in external pressure since, as he shows, the 
German attack had, not immediately but ultimately, the effect of 
arousing Great Russian patriotism in the régime’s favour. In fact, 
the only safe thing to do is to regard the Soviet Union as very much 
a going concern, and to treat as outside our own control the 

question of its future development. 

On the other hand, Professor Fainsod’s book raises a series of 
more general reflections of which the central theme must be that of 
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the relation of the nature of the Soviet political system, as it has now 
developed, to the fundamental ideological and economic pre- 
suppositions of Soviet society. Whatever allowances one makes for 
the differences in Russia’s pre-revolutionary development as con- 
trasted with the evolution of Western Europe, it seems, nevertheless, 
very difficult to relate the fundamental characteristics of the system 
to any peculiarities in the country or the people. If one combines a 
belief in a planned economy with a belief that one’s own purposes 
or those of one’s enemies demand a high degree of militarization, 
it is difficult to see how any of the aspects of the system, even the 
terror, can be avoided. Against the realities of the Soviet system 
the humane visions of the early Socialists fade and disappear. This 
is Socialism; come and look at it. MAX BELOFF. 


THE BRITISH IN ASIA. Guy Wint. (Faber & Faber. 1535.) 


One recent notice of this book described it as ‘a one-man “Bailey” 
bridge’ between thoughtful minds in Britain and Asia, but to the 
present reviewer, reading the first edition in Delhi in 1947, it seemed 
more like a condemned man’s speech from the scaffold. In this new 
edition Mr Wint examines the Last Will and Testament and shows us 
what the legatees have been doing with the estate. 

Mr Wint’s review of British rule in Asia is written with wit and 
sympathy, splendidly free from the syrup of the hero-maker and the 
statistical passion of the Marxist. But he has his motes. It is startling 
to read here a defence of that afflatus of imperial apologetics, the 
‘Law’. Mr Wint tempers his Kipling, not with Justice, for there was 
very little of that in British India, but with an almost sorrowful 
and strangely unconvincing criticism. The British were preoccupied 
with the legal niceties of their position, extracting firmans from the 
Mughals, settling the land and introducing irrelevant laws, until for- 
mal rule became an obsession, until they almost came to believe, 
with Saint-Just, that ‘Outside the law, everything is sterile and dead’. 
The ‘rule of Law’, without a sovereign Parliament, rests on a sub- 
stratum of indifference to those who suffer it. It certainly did in 
India. 

But this is a minor criticism of a book which throws off so many 
ideas that will be ignored by the historian and misused by the journ- 
alist. One of these which had an effect on the present writer (and for 
the results of which Mr Wint cannot be held accountable) was the 
conception of the British Empire in the East as a continental order, 
an Indo-British Empire, based on Indian power and British ex- 
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pertise, as if the British Empire were divided into two exclusive 
systems coincidentally centred at Westminster. The eastern half was 
concerned with the security of India, not the needs of the Empire as 
a whole, and it always looked northward to the recesses of Central 
Asia as its enemy. India seemed to be the embodiment of the 
fears of Halford Mackinder, of the ultimate dominance of the mar- 
ginal lands by the Heartland. So much so that in 1941 Japan was 
able, without much difficulty, to.enter by the side door. 

But what of the legatees of the Empire, what did they inherit? 
The British didn’t leave much behind them. Irrigation works — per- 
haps their greatest monument - a quantity of dubious statuary, and 
some public buildings that, as Mr Wint says, will not be part of the 
pilgrimage of future generations, but might, as Clemenceau said of 
New Delhi, make some impressive ruins. No, the only real legacy 
was the division of the sub-continent and a system of government. 

The salvage-men of the successor-states took what they could use 
of the old administration: its implications of parliamentary govern- 
ment and responsibility at the centre. But the present governments 
are not really democratic, they have ministerial responsibility but 
no popular participation. The lesson of the Indian General Election 
of 195! is only that it is possible to have the mechanics of democracy 
without actually getting it. The real question is what will happen 
after Nehru’s death. That will probably be an event more important 
even than the acts of 1947. 

But with all criticism aside, Mr Wint’s book is one of the most 
important works on Asia to emerge since the transfer of power, and 
should be read as an antidote to the nympholepsy of retired Indian 
Civil Servants and the discreet blue-washing of Tory historians. 

M. E. 


THE INVISIBLE WRITING. By Arthur Koestler. (Collins, with 
Hamish Hamilton. 215.) 

This, the second volume of Koestler’s autobiography, is every bit as 
interesting as the first. Although it has weaknesses of style and tone, 
it confirms us in the belief that Koestler’s will remain one of the 
great case-histories of the first half of the century. This Central 
European Jew, whose behaviour is so impeccably Freudian, whose 
natural habitat is Communist cells, cafés, trains, battle-fronts, news 
agencies, collective farms, prisons and an endless succession of 
chance beds, is as representative as Charlie Chaplin. The chosen 
race was chosen to suffer and bear witness. Although we may be 
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Anglo-Saxon and have never stirred far outside Great Britain, we 
cannot read Koestler without feeling that he is us — the highest 
tribute, perhaps, one can pay an autobiographer. 

There is a sincerity and a wealth of detail in the book which make 
it fascinating to read, although we have heard the various parts of 
the story before from many different people; the first entry into the 
Communist Party, with the delights of comradeship and its satisfy- 
ing blend of secrecy and self-righteousness; the long disillusioning 
journey through Russia, which nevertheless leaves the traveller 
cheered by the virtue of some individuals; the rise of Hitler, the 
Spanish War, the Russian purges, the murders, the suicides, the 
executions, the hairbreadth escapes; the friendships .broken by 
disagreement or betrayal, or again by madness or death. Almost as 
many things happened to Koestler as to Candide, and like Candide 
he just manages to keep his head above water and to go on wonder- 
ing what is the best philosophy of life. Where he differs from most 
other refugee writers is in his extraordinary range of reference; in 
one chapter he says goodbye, on the quay at Baku, to his ci-devant 
Russian mistress, Nadjejda, whom he has betrayed to the Ogpu 
and who has given him gonorrhoea; in another chapter, he lunches 
in London with the Duchess of Atholl and the Duke shambles in to 
reprove him for getting Her Grace involved in politics. He can move 
from the East to the West and back again, in a way which is only 
possible, no doubt, for a neurosis-ridden Jew from one of the small 
central countries. He is a true citizen of the world; and what a 
world. 

Since the body of the book is so good and Koestler himself so 
important a figure (he rightly points out that Darkness at Noon was 
the greatest single blow ever struck at the French Communist 
Party), it is a pity that here again he spoils the total effect by intro- 
ducing a rather spurious philosophy. The Invisible Writing is just as 
pretentious a title as Arrow in the Blue. This ‘Invisible Writing’ — if 
we have grasped his meaning — is a mystic truth, or in plainer terms, 
God’s Will, which he himself claims to have been conscious of in one 
or two moments of heightened awareness, and of which the virtuous 
people he has met have had some inkling. Like all mystic intuitions, 
it cannot be adequately expressed in words. We have no reason to 
doubt the subjective truth of Koestler’s private revelation, but we 
cannot fail to note that it does not inform the whole book, which 
remains a sad recital of the woes of this world, unrelieved by any 
glimpse of a higher purpose. It is true that, beyond a certain degree 
of suffering, each one of us has to conclude, on pain of going mad 
(and some of us, of course, do go mad), that ‘all manner of things 
shall be well’, or to use Pangloss’s formula, ‘tout est pour le mieux 
dans le meilleur des mondes possibles’. But Voltaire demonstrated 
once and for all that, having said this, we have said nothing. The 
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heavens remain just as blank, and as the smoke rises from the death 
furnaces, the Pope himself must be at a loss for an appropriate 
thought. Given the story Koestler tells, the only conclusion is some 
brand of stoicism, some affirmation of human dignity with which 
to nail the tattered shreds of life to the mast. Such stoicism is, we 
feel, Koestler’s basic attitude, and his ‘revelation’ is just a dramatic 
form of resignation. Still more doubtful is his occasional hinting at 
a kind of Providence or determinism; why should one person be 
significantly saved if, at the same time, a thousand others go to an 
insignificant death? Voltaire made this point too, unanswerably. | 
If Koestler had been as intellectually astringent, his book would 
have risen more often to the level of literature. It remains, however, ~ 
a first-rate document. 

j. G. w. 











